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THE Author of the following Let- 
ters having been an early witneſs to 
the ſettlement of Kentucky, had fre- 
quently ſuggeſted to me the 1mpor: 
tance of that riſing country. Bui 
I confeſs that, with every deferenc: 
to his judgment, I v-2s not aware hoy, 
deſervedly it had been eſtimated as 
of the utmoſt confequenee. A mo- 
mentous zera, during ſeveral years of 
| which the eyes of the whole world 
were attentively fixed upon Europe, 
had fo entirely oecupied my mind, 
that, regardleſs of occurrences in the 


remote parts of America, I felt no 
incon- 


(vi) 


inconſiderable aſtoniſhment at find- 
ing that Kentucky was to be er! | 


ted as a ſeparate State into the fede- 


ral government. 


It ſtruck me as a natural object of 


enquiry to what a future increaſe 
and elevation of magnitude and gran- 
deur the ſpreading empire of Ameri- 


ca might attain, when a country had 


thus ſuddenly riſen from an uninha- 
bited wild, to the quantum of popu- 


lation neceſſary to govern and regu- 


late its own adminiſtration. 


It was under this idea that I re- 
queſted my friend to ſend me, at his 
leiſure, a complete deſcription of the 


weſtern country of America; an enu- 


meration of the laws and govern- 
ment of Kentucky; and an account 


of that diſtrict of country which ap- 


peared. 


( vii ) 


peared the moſt likely to become-a. 


new State. 
All this he has done in ſo ample a 
manner, that when the-news of the 


defeat of General St. Clair was re- 
cerved, I thought that the letters in 


queſtion would prove acceptable to 


the Public, as imparting to them a 


more particular knowledge of that 
country, ſo apparently the bone of 
contention between the Indians and 


the Americans. 


Conceiving a newſpaper to be the 
moſt proper channel of communica- 
tion, I offered à copy of ſuch of the 


letters as I had then received, to the 


Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
But the important criſis of the time, 
with. reſpect to parliamentary bu- 
ſineſs and European politics, did not 


admit of his devotin 8 ſo large a {hare 
of 
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(viii) 
of that excellent paper to their in- 


ſertion, as the length of the letters 
would have required; and to have 


mutilated them, would have been do- 


ing injuſtice to the Author, and leav- 
ing the information incomplete. But 
as ſeveral other of his letters have 
ſince come to my hands, I have de- 
termined to publiſh them in a book, 
not doubting b but that the world will 
receive as much information and a- 


muſement from them as I myſelf 


have experienced. 
It is very certain that no work of 


the kind has hitherto been publiſh-— 
ed in this country; and when ori- 
ginal matter is brought before the 


Public, ſurely it cannot fail to prove 
acceptable to the philoſopher, and 
entertaining to the curious. 

The occaſional remarks, which he 


has 


(6 


has interſperſed, reſpecting the laws, 
religion and cuſtoms of Europe, are 
entitled to the greateſt indulgence, as 
believe them to be made with the 
greateſt candour. 

A man who had lived until he was 
more than five- and- * years old, 
in the back part of America (which 
was the caſe with our Author, ex- 
cept during the period he ſerved in 
the army); accuſtomed to that ſim- 
plicity of manners natural to a peo- 
ple in a ſtate of innocence, ſuddenly 
arriving in Europe, muſt have been 
powerfully ſtricken with the very 
great difference between the ſimpli- 
city of the one, and what is called 
etiquette and good breeding in the 
other. 

Perhaps ſuch a perſon is better 
calculated than ourſelves to judge 


of 


(Xx) 


of our manners; and doubtleſs ha- 
bit very materially acts upon the 
human mind ; and fince it has been 
too much the practice in Europe to 
confer favours in proportion to the 
ſervility of courtiers, I am apprehen- 
ſive that we have imperceptibly loſt 
much of our energy and manlineſs. 
The calculated riſe of the Amer 
rican empire, which theſe letters 
contain, will not, I think, appear ex- 
travagant, when we recollect the ra- 
pid ſtrides which have advanced it 


to its preſent flouriſhing ſtate of 
wealth and population. | 


In the life of Edward Drinker, 
which was publiſhed in Philadel- 
phia, April 1783, are contained theſe 
remarkable particulars. 

Edward Drinker, was born in 
a cottage in 1688, on the ſpot where 

the 
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he city of Philadelphia now ſtands, 
/hich was inhabited, at the time of 
is birth, by Indians, and a few 
3wedes and Hollanders. 

He often talked of picking 
blackberries, and catching wild rab- 
bits, where this populous city is now 
ſeated. He remembered the arrival 
of William Penn, and uſed to point 
out the ſpot where the cabin ſtood 
in which that adventurer and his 
friends were accommodated on their 
arrival. 

He ſaw the ſame ſpot of earth, 
in the courſe of his own life, cover- 
ed with woods and buſhes, the re- 
ceptacles of wild beaſts and birds of 
prey, afterwards become the ſeat of 
a great and flouriſhing city, not on- 
ly the firſt in wealth and arts in A- 

merica, 
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merica, but equalled but by few in 
Europe. 

He ſaw ſplendid churches riſe 
upon moraſſes, where he uſed to hear 
nothing but the croaking of frogs ; 
great wharfs and warehouſes, where 
he had often ſeen the ſavages draw 
their fiſh from the river; he ſaw 
that river afterwards receiving ſhips 
and merchand1ze from every part of 
the globe, which, in his youth, had 
nothing bigger than an Indian canoe. 

« He had been the ſubject of 
many crowned heads; but when he 
heard of the oppreſſive and uncon- 
ſtitutional acts paſſed in Britain, he 
bought them all, and gave them to 
his grandſons to make kites of; and 
embracing the liberty and independ- 
ence of his country, after ſeeing the 


beginning and end of the Britiſh 


empire 


. 
empire in Pennſylvania, and after 
triumphing in the eſtabliſhment of 


freedom, he died in Nov. 1782.“ 
[ repeat, that when we recollect 


the wonderful changes which have 


taken place during the life of one 


man, in Penniylvania, under all the 
1 diſadvantages with which the popu- 
1 lation of that country was attended, 
as well as the reſt of America, poſ- 
terity will not deem it extraordina- 


ry, ſhould they find the country ſet- 


tled quite acrofs to the Pacific Oce- 
| an, in Jeſs than another century. 


I will ſuppoſe that the inhabi- 


tants of America amount at pre- 
ſent to four millions of ſouls at leaſt, 
| and that their population doubles 
1 once in twenty or twenty-five 


years; at the end of a hundred 


| years their numbers will be ſixty- 
four millions. 
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This is a very ſimple but very 
obvious truth. To be ſenſible of 
this, we have only to mark the 
ſtages of its growth. For whether 
the ſecret of its amazing fecundity 


is owing to the great proportion of 


room which the extent of its terri- 
tory affords, ſignifies very little, as 
it does not appear likely that any 
material alteration, in that reſpect, 
will take place in the courſe of ſo 
ſhort a time as a century; as the 
expanſion of its dominion will ſe- 


cure the ſame advantages to Popu-⸗ ; 


lation. 


The immenſe extent of the Ame- 
rican empire abounds with all cli- 
mates, with every kind of ſoil, and | 


with rivers ſo-various and extenſive, 


that it ſeems calculated to become a a 


rival 


«a. Tr 


( xv ) 


rival to half the globe in trade and 
riches. q 

Some obſtructions have interfered 
with the navigation of the Miſſiſſip- 
pi, which were as repugnant to ſound 
policy om the part of Spain, as it 
was diſtreſſing to the people of the 


we ſtern country. 


It was under that coercion that the 


people of Kentucky in convention, 
in the year 1788, petitioned the 
United States, upon the ſubject of 
their grievances; who, in conſe- 
quence, remonſtrated with the Court 
of Spain upon that ſubject, when 
ſome indulgence was granted, tho? 
that navigation was not entirely li- 
berated. 


This petition contains ſentiments 


ſo pure, and fo manly, that I think 
b there cannot be a better idea con- 


32 veyed 


( xvi.) 


veyed of their diſpoſitions and man- 
ners, than by inſerting it at full 
length. 


© Fathers, Fellow-citizens, and 


Guardians of 2ur rights, 


As we addreſs. you by the ap- 
pellation of fathers, we rely on your 
paternal affection to hear us; we re- 
ly on your juſtice, as men and ci- 
tizens, to attend to the wrong done 
to men and citizens; and as a peo- 
ple recogniſed by the ſolemn acts of 
the union, we look for protection 
to the federal head. f 

When the peace had ſecured to 
America that ſovereignty and in- 
dependence, for which ſhe had ſo 
nobly contended, we could not. re- 
tire with our Atlantic friends, to 
enjoy, 


(xxii) 
enjoy, in eaſe, the bleſſings of free- 
dom. Many of us had expended, 
in the {truggle for our country's 
rights, that property which would 
have enabled us to poſleſs a compe- 
tence with our liberty. On the 
weſtern waters, the commonwealth 
of Virginia poſſeſſed a fertile, but 
uninhabited wild. In this wilder- 


neſs we fought, after having procu- 
red liberty for our poſterity, to pro- 
vide for their ſupport. 


* Inured to hardſhips by a long 


warfare, we ventured into almoſt 


|] 1mpenetrableforeſts—without bread 
1 or domeſtic cattle, we depended on 
the cafual ſupphes afforded by 


the 
chaſe—hunger was our familiar at- 
tendant, and even our unſavoury 
meals were made upon the wet fur- 
face of the earth, with the cloud 
deformed canopy for our covering. 

B 3 Though 


(xviii) 


Though forced to pierce the thick- 


et — it was not in ſafety we trod 


the vile ſavage thirſted for blood, 
lurked in our paths, and ſeized the 
unſuſpecting hunter.“ | 


% Whillt we lamented the loſt 


friend, a brother, a father, a wife, 


a child became the victim to the 
barbarian tomehawk—--Inſftead of 
conſolation, a new and greater mis- 
fortune deadened the ſenſe of former 
afflictions. From the union we re- 


ceive no ſupport; but we impeach 
not their juſtice; Ineffectual trea- 


ties, often renewed, and as often 


broken by the ſavage nations, ſerved ? 


only to ſupply them with the means 
of our deſtruction. t 
« But no human cauſe could con- 
troul that Providence which had deſ- 
tined this weſtern country to be the 
ſeat. of civilized and happy people. 
'The 


( xix ) 


The period of its accompliſhment 
was diſtant, but it advanced with 
rapid and incredible ſtrides. We 
derived {trength from our falls, and 
numbers from our loſſes the unpa- 
ralleled fertility, of our. foil made 
grateful returns, far diſproportioned 
to the ſlight labour which our ſafety 
would permit us to beſtow—our 
fields and herds afford us not only 
ſuflicient ſupport for ourſelves, but 
alſo for the emigrants, who annually 
double our numbers, and even a ſur- 
plus ſtill remains for exportation 
this ſurplus would be far greater, 
did not a narrow policy hut up our 
navigation, and diſcourage our in- 
duſtry. 

In this ſituation we call for your 
attention e beg you to trace the 
Miſſiſſippi from the ocean----ſurvey 
the innumcrable rivers which water 


your 


(**) 
your weſtern territory, and pay their 
tribute to its greatnefs. - examine the 
luxuriant foil which thoſe rivers tra- 
verſe. Then we aſk, can the Gop 
or WISDoMu AND NATURE have cre- | 
ated that vaſt country in vain ? Was | 
it for nothing that he bleſſed it with 
a fertility ſo aſtoniſhing? Did he 
not provide thoſe great — * which 
enter into the Miſſiſſippi, and by it 
communicate with the Atlantic, that 
other nations might enjoy with us. 
the bleſſings of our prolific ſoil? 
View the country, and you will an- 
ſwer for yourſelves. But can the pre- 
ſumptuous madneſs of man imagine 
a policy inconſiſtent with the im- 
menſe deſigns of the Derry? Ame- 
ricans cannot. 

« As it is the natural right to the 
inhabitants of this country to navi- 


gate the Miſſiſſippi, fo they have al- 
| ſo 


ded in the err 1763, 
T crowns of 


( xxx 


ſo a right derived from treaties and 


national compacts. 

By the treaty of peace, conclu- 
between the 
Great e France, 
and Spain, the free navigation of the 


river Miſfiſippi was afcertained to 


Great Britain. 
« The right thus aſcertained \ Was 


exerciſed by the ſubjects of that 


crown, until the peace of 1783, and 
conjointly with them by the citizens 
of the United States. By the trea- 
ty, in which Great Britain acknow- 
ledged the independency of the Uni- 
ted States, ſhe alfo conceded to tizopa . 


the free navigation of the Miſſi- 


ſlipp1. 
Alt was a right naturally and eſ- 
ſentially annexed to the poſſeſſion of 
the weſtern country. As ſuch it was 
claimed by America, and 1t was up- 
on 


(xxii) 


on that principle ſhe obtained it. 
Vet the court of Spain, who poſſeſs 
the country at the mouth ofthe Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, have obſtructed your citizens 
in the enjoyment of that right. k 
If policy is the motive which | 
actuates political conduct, will you | 
ſupport this right, and thereby en- 
able us to affiſt in the fupport of 
government? 
« If you will be really our fathers, 
ftretch forth your hands to fave us ;. | 
if you would be worthy guardians, | 
defend our rights. We are a mem- 
ber, that would exert every muſcle 
for your ſervice. Do not cut us off 
from your body. By every tie of 
conſanguinity and affection, by the 
remembrance of the blood which we 
have mingled in the common cauſe, 
by a regard to juſtice, and to poli- 


cy, we conjure you to procure our 


rights. May 


(xxili) 


it. May your councils be PT by 
es (wiſdom and juſtice, and may your 
1 K etermination be marked with deci- 


ng ſton and effect! Let not your bene- 
Hcence be circumſcribed by the 
ch mountains which divide us; but let 
us feel that you are really the guar- 
ians and afferters of our rights. 
of Then you would ſecure the prayers 
of the people, whoſe gratitude would 
pe as warm as their vindications of 
heir rights will be eternal-—Then 
pur connection ſhall be perpetua- 
(cd to the lateſt times, a monu- 
ment of your Juſtice, and a terror 
$0 your enemies.“ 
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LETTER £4 


MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCEY. 


"PHE taſk you have given me, however diffi- 
cult, I undertake with the greateſt plea- 
ſure, as it will afford me an opportunity of 
contraſting the ſimple manners, and rational 
life of the Americans, in theſe back ſertle- 
ments, with the diſtorted and unnatural ha- 
bits of the Europeans: which have flowed no 
doubt from the univerſally bad laws which 
exiſt on your continent, and from that perni- 
cious ſyſtem of blenaing religion with poli- 
tics, which has been productive of univerſal 
depravity. 

While ignerance continued to darken the 
C horizon 


292 


horizon of Europe, prieſtcraft ſeems to have 
forged ſetters for the human mind, and, in 
the ſecurity of its own omnipotence, to have 
given a ſtamp to the writings, and epinions of 
men, that rivetted the tyranny of thoſe inge- 
nious ſophiſts The conſequence has been la- 
mentable in the extreme. 

Theſe are æras favourable to the riſe of new 
governments, and though nature is governed 
by invariable laws, the fortune of inen and 
ſtates appear frequently under the dominion of 
chances : but happily for mankind, when the 
American empire was forming, philoſophy 
-pervaded the genius of Europe, and the radi- 
ance of her features moulded the minds of 
men into a more rational. order. 

It Was the zenith of your power, and the in- 
flated grandeur of viſionary plans for domini- 
on, which the remains of gothic tyranny pro- 
duced, that gave occaſion to the riſe of our in- 
dependence. We claim no merit or ſuperior 
wiſdom in avoiding the complication of laws 
which. diſgraces the.courts of Great- Britain, 
as well as the reſt of Europe. We have only 
. appropriated the advantages of new lights, as 
they have ſhown upon us; which youu have 

an equal chance of doing; and your not do- 

ing it, muſt remain a monument of your folly, 
.calculated to excite the aitoniſhment and in- 
dignation of a more manly progeny. How- 
ever, 


© E 27 $ If 


ever, I ſhall leave this ſubject for the preſent; 
aud proceed in order in the hiſtory, &c. &c. 
which you. requeſt ; hoping that you will be 
content to receive my remarks by letter, from 
time to time, as I may find an opportunity of 
1 ſending them. 

q The veſtiges of civilization deſcribed by 
d Carver and others, on this ſide of the Allega- 
NY mountains, are intirely imaginary. Every 
Ee 

y 

1- 

of 


mark that is human has the feature of barba- 
riſm, and every compariſon: of the natives and 
animals, with thoſe of the old world, tends to 
confirm the opinion of thoſe ſenſible men 
(ſome of whom wrote more than a century p 
ago) who thought that America was peopled 


from Scythia, by the ſtreights of Kamtſchatka: 

* Ewhich opinion has been followed by your ju- 

>= Naicious natural hiſtorian Pennant, in his pre- 

face to his Attic Zoology. They ſay, firſt, 

or | America has.always been better peopled on 

40 the ſide towards Aſia, than on that towards Eu- 
7 


jy Lope: Secondly, The genius of the Amert- 
Y cans has a greater conformity to that of the 
Tartars, who never applied themſelves to arts: 
Thirdly, The colour of both is pretty much 
alike; it is certain that the difference is not 


V Ponſiderable, and is perhaps the effect of the \ 
. limate. and of thoſe mixtures with which the 


Americans rub themſelves: Fourthly, The 
id beaſts which are ſeen in America, and 

which, 
C2. 


1 


which cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have 
becn tranſported thither by ſea, could. only 
have come by the way of Tartary.” An ad- 
dition to theſe arguments is, that the biſon of 
Scythia, and what is called the buffalo in 
America, are preciſely the ſame ſpecies of a- 
nimal ; befides, the animals of both coun tries 
bear the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to each other. 
Every thing tends to convince us, that the 
world is in an infant ſtate. If it is ſubject to 
change cnly from the gradual wear wiich the 
operations of the elements neceſſarily produce, 
and which is ſo inſenſible as to require us to 
contemplate the immenſity of time and ſpace 
to comprehend a cauſe for the alterations we 
_ Gilcover, ſtill the various phenomena, which 
are every where to be found, both on the ſur- 
face and in the bowels of the earth, afford ſuf- 
ficient proof that there has been a recent al- 
teration upon the face of the globe. Whe- 
ther or not mankind came originally from the 
Eaſt ſignifies little. It is, however, certain, 
that Europe was in its infancy three theuſanc 
years ago; and that America was itill leſs ad- 
vanced to maturity, I believe alſo will be ac- 
knowledged; though the barbarifm of the 
one, and the comparative civilization of the 
other, is no argument: for, let our hemiſphere 
have been pecopled as it would, it had the diſ 
advantage of having no poliſhed country 1 
the 
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the neighbourhood of its vaſt extent of domi- 
"'Y F nion; and if it received emigrants from Tar- 
tary, they were equally ſavage with them- 
f ſelves ; or if from the wreck of a Chineſe, or 
Japaneſe veſſel, they ſeem to have been too 


rare (if ever) to have been productive of much 
” good to the Americans. The idea of the In- 
1 cas of Peru being of Chineſe origin merits no 
8 conſideratioͤn. 5 
5 That man poſſeſſes from nature the talents 
neceſſary to his own civilization, and that per- 
cekection cf philoſophy and reaſon which digni- 
OY ges his nature, admits, I ſhould conceive, of 
Ano diſpute. - _ BY 
ch In all countries which wear the marks of 
ur- | 2ge, men ſcem always to have been advancing 


uf. their improvements for the comfort and order 
of ſociety. Adventitious circumſtances have 
rapidly inereaſed them in modern times in the 
old world, while they have retarded them in 
the new, among the natives. The improve- 
ments in navigation led to the overthrow of 
two empires in America which had attäined 
confiderable improvements; and if the na- 
tives which ſtill: remain are barbarous, we 
nel muſt, in juſtice to human nature, allow that | 
„Ithe contempt with which the Whites have al- 
3; 29s treated them, and the nefarious policy of 
zu encouraging their fury for intoxication, have 
the} Proved the only cauſe of it. This produced 
; C. 3. luck - 
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ſuch an effect, that the population of the Indi- 


an nations had decreaſed more than a twenti- 


eth nearly a century ago, according to the ac- 
count of Charlevoix. Ah 


While Spain was practiſing the moſt odious 


tyranny, and facrtlegious inhumanity under 
the cloak of a deteſtable religion, over milli- 


ons of the miſerable: Americans, gorging an 
inſatiable avarice in the glittering mines of 
the new world, England and France, with 
more humanity, opened ſettlements in North 
America, Other European powers had ſome 


part in theſe ſettlements; but, after. ſcme 


changes pre vious to the beginning of the pre- 


ſent century. England ſeems. to have been left 


in quiet poſſeſſion of the country, lying upon 


the Atlantic coaſt from Eaſt Florida to tlie 


Bay of Fundy. The French, in the mean 
time, were rearing a colony in the inhoſpita- 
ble and frozen foreſts of Canada. The: ambi- 
tion of Lewis XIV. and. the dazzling ſcenery 
which the gr: nceur of his projects diſplayed, 
alone could have prompted that people to Er 


3 ſo ruinous an undertaking.. But 
in purſumng the great object of that vorac ious 
tz rant, the river St. Lawrence was aſcended, 


Lake Ontario was traverſed, the falls of Nia- 


gara were paſſed, and followirg the waters 


which lead to the Miſhifppt river, the delcc- 
f table 
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table country of. Louiſiana 1 In all the 
ſplendour and variety of its cha. 

After the. treaty of Utrecht,, both nations 
continued quietly the object. of aggrandize- 
ment. The plan of France was inſidieus. In 
poſſeſſion of the mouth of the river Miſſiſfippi, 
which empties into the Gulf of Mexico in a- 
bout lat. 29% and the river St. Lawrence, 
which empties into the ſea between Cape North 
and the coaſt. of Labrador, to the northward 
of lat. 48”, the ſeems to have contemplated the 
conſolidation. of this vaſt empire. - Miſſionaries 
were every where employed to convert the na- 
tives; and ſo ſucceſsful were they, that a per- 
ſon, even in times of hoſtility, ſpeaking French, 
will find ſecurity from the attachment of the 
people to every. thing which is French. 

The =i{carriage of the celebrated ſcheme 
of Law's for ſettling Louiſiana, for a time re- 
tarded the progreſs of that coloſſian plan. But 
the communication between Canada and Loui- 
fiana being fixed and ſecured by fortreſſes at 
Niagara and Detroit, aud the Indians being 
univerſally friendly to he French, the features 
of the Titan was diſcovered in their etecting 
Fort Du Quetne at the junction of the Mo- 
nonahala and Allegany rivers, which form 
the Ohio. This led to the war between En- 
gland and France in. the year 1755, as you 


may well recollet, But though that war 


ter mi- 
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terminated ſo gloriouſly for Great Britain, and 
ſecure for the then colonies, ſtill we remained 
ignorant of the whole of the fine country ly- 
ing between the high hills, which riſe from 
Great Sandy river, approximate the Allegany 
mountain, and extending down the Ohio to 
its confluence with the Miſſiſſippi, and back 
to thoſe ridges of mountains which traverſe 
America in a S. W. b. W. direction, until they 
are loſt. in the flat lands of Weſt Florida. 
However, certain men, called Long Hunters, 
from Virginia and North Carolina, by pene- 
trating theſe mountains (which ramify into a 
country 200 miles over from eaſt to weſt, call- 
ed the wilderneſs), were faſcinated with the 
beauty and luxuriance of the country on the 
weſtern fide, which their enraptured imagina- 
tions could not find words {ſufficient to de- 
| 
PA grant had been ſold by the Six Nations 
of Indians to ſome Britiſh commiſſioners at ' 
Fort Stanwix in 1768, which comprebended 
this country, and which afforded the Ameri- 
cans a pretext for a right to ſettle it; but it 
was not yet ſufficiently known, and thoſe. In- 
dian natives who were not concerned in the 
grant, became diſſatisfied with the proſpe@ - 
of a fettlement which might become fo dan- 
gerous a thorn in their fide, and committed 
\ ſome maſſacres upon the firſt cxplorers of the 
country. However, after the expedition of 
Lord 
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Lord Dunmore in 1774, and the battle at the 


mouth of the Great Kanbaway, between the 


army of colonel Lewis and the confederated 
tribes of Indians (in which theſe intrepid peo- 
ple ſuffered ſeverely they were in ſome mea- 
ſure quiet. The aſletnbly of Virginta-began 
now to encourage the pecpling that diſtrict of 
country calied Kentucky, from the name of a 
river which runs nearly through the middle of 
it. This encourage ment conſiſted in cilering 
400 acres of land to every perſon, uho engag- 
ed to build a cabin, clear a piece of land, and 
produce a crop: of Indian corn- This was 
called a ſettlement right. Some hundreds of 
theſe ſettlements were made; but, in the 
mean time, Mr. Richard Henderſon of North 
Carolina, a man of no.inconfiderable abilitie 
and mere enterpriſe, had obtained a — 
ſrom the Cherckee tribe of Indians for this 
ſa me tract of country; and though it was con- 
trary to the laws of the land for any private 
citizen to make puichaſes of the Indians, flill 
Mr. Henderſon peiſevered in his intention of 
eſtabliſhing a colony ef his own, To the in- 
habitants he intended to grant the power of 
making their own laus, while he retained the 
executive zuthority in is oun hands. Heac- 
tually took poſſeſſion of the country, with ma- 
ny of his followers, where he remained pretty 
quiet, inaking very. little improvement, Vir- 
giia being at that time entirely occupied with 
the 
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the war which had commenced between Great” 
Britain and the confederated ſtares. Moſt of. 


the young men from the back ſettlements of 
Virginia and Pennſylvania, who would have 


migrated to this country, having engaged in 


the war, formed that body of men called Ri- 


fle- men; which not only checked the growth 


ot the ſettlement, but ſo dried up the ſources 


of emigration, that it was near being annihila- 
ted by the fury of the ſavages, who were hur- 
ried. on by the emiſſaries of the government 


of Canada. | 
Though a:confiderable -number: of inhabi- 
tants had fled from the different ſtates to this 
country, in ſearch of an afylum againft the 
calamities-of: the war-on the other fide of the 
mountains in 1778, 1779, and 1780, = 
ſo diſtrefſed was the ſettlement during this 


laſt year, afrer a rigorous winter, which had 


been more than uſually ſevere upon the con- 
tinent, that the ſettlers - judged right, when 
they determined to abandon the country for- 
ever; but they were diverted from this ſtep 
by a-:ſeaſonable reinforcement of emigrants, 
after having experienced every horror which 
a ſanguinary war can produce, 


Phe legality of Mr. Henderſon's claim was 
inveſtigated by the ſtate of Virginia in 1781 ; 


and though there could be no fort of equity in 
it, he having acted in contempt of the ſtate, 


the legiſlature, to avoid feuds or — 
| _ 
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(for Henderſon ſtill had-influence), agreed, as 
an indemnification for the expence and trouble 
he had been at, that he ſhould be allowed a 
tract of country twelve miles ſquar?, lying in 
the forks of the Ohio and Green rivers: atract 
of his own-chufing. 

Virginia gave fa ther rewards, and encou- 
ragements at this time to the firſt ſettlers, for 
the perils they had undergone in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their ſettlement, cf a tract of a 1000 
acres, called a- pre-emption right, to be laid 
off adjoining to the ſettlement ol goo acres, the 
grantee only paying office fecs for the fame. 
After this period (i e. 1781), a land office was 
opened by the ſtate, gan ing warrants fur any 
quantity of unlocated land, upon condition of 
certain ſums of depreciated cuntinental curren- 
cy being paid into the treaſury, at ſo much for 
an W ed acres. The great pienty and little 
value of this money ſoon cauſcd the whole 
country to be located, which was one of the 
material cauſes ot its rapid population. 

It was neceſſary, in the management of this 
buſineſs, that care ſhould be taken to prevent 
that perplexity and litigation, which the vague 
manner in which that buſineſs was executed in 
many inſtances, would neceflaiily produce, 
For this purpoſe, three principal ſurveyors 
were appointed, who were to lay, or caule to 
be laid off, by their deputies, the different 
locations within the limits of their * 

cis 


E 
this being done, and recorded in the office, 
the original ſurvey was ſent to the deputy re- 
giſter's office, there to be recorded; from 
which it was ſent to the principal regiſter's 
office at Richmond, the ſeat of government, 
there to remain twelve months, in order 
that any perſon having a claim, by virtue of 
a prior location, might have an opportunity 
to enter a caveat, and prevent a ſurreptitious 
22 from iſſuing. Commifſioners were alſo 
ent to adjuſt the claims of ſettlement and pre- 
emption rights; by which means order was 
preſerved, and the governchent of a diſtrict of 
country, detached, and ſeparated at that time 
more than 200 miles from any other ſettled 
country=2Tolintry hier Had grow dp un- 
der the devaſtation of a moſt barbarous Indian 
and civil war, and under the miſeries of fa- 
mine and diſtreſs, ſettled by all orders of men 
in the United States, men of different intereſts, 
and different politics, was preſerved ; and the 
order and quiet, which prevailed in 1784, 
was ſufficient to have induced a ſtranger to 
have believed that he was living under an old 
ſettled government. Such is the ſcience of 
juriſprudence, when it works upon ſimple, but 
ſubſtantial ſprings. Hence ariſes harmony 
without expence, and equity without Itiga- 
tion. Here are no muſty forms, to lead you 
into labyrinths of doubt and perplexity no 
contradictory caſes and reports to diſtract your 
: opinions. 
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opinions: our decifions are governed by acts 
of the legiſlature, decreed upon the elementa- 
ry principles of truth and juſtice. 

After the peace between Great Britain and 
the United States in 1783, the ſettlement of 
Kentucky was conſidered as formed; but it 
was not yet determined, whether it was to be an 
appendage of Virginia or not. I he United States 
claimed the back country as the property f the 
whole union, which fhould he appropriated to 
the uſe of the federal government; but Virgi- 
nia urged the right of the charter granted hy 
James I. which deſcibed its boundaries 1:1 lis 
range way. To commence at a point fouth- 
ward of the capes of Cheſapeak Bay, in lat. 
36% running due welt from thence, then ſet- 
ting off from the ſaid beginning, and unn. * 
to lat. 375 57 upon the coaſt, which 1+. a litt 
to the northward of the ſaid capes, and — 
running a north-weſt courſe. Ihis indefinite 
grant, having no actual boundaries ſeems to 
have originated; in the belief of the times of 
its birth, i. e. that the Atlantic aud Pacific 
oceans were only divided by a narrow tract of 
country. This grant forming a kind of obtuſe 
angle, expanding as it advanced weſtward, 
comprehended the whole of the fine country 
on both ſides of the Ohio. But, in order to 
adjuſt all diſputes, . the ſtate of Virginia cftered 
to concede the country weſtward of the Ohio, 
| D pro- 
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provided that other individual ſtates, holding 
back lands, would give up theirs, and the 
whole of the country comprehended within 
the preſent limits of the ftate, on the eaſtern 
fide of the river Ohio, -ſhould be guaranteed 
to them by Congreſs. This was done; and 
thus the federal government became poſſeſſed 
of all the back lands in America. 
Thus ſtood matters reſpecting Kentucky the 
latter end of 1783. As it is neceſſary for me H- 
to take a retroſpective glance of the progreſs 
of peopling ſeveral other parts of the weſtern]. 
country I muſt beg your indulgence and time | 7 
for another letter. In the mean time, believe I. 


me to be devoted to your wiſhes.. 7 


Jam, moſt ſincerely, 


Tour's, &c. 
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| KENTUCKY, 
ed | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, - 


FT HE memorable defeat of General Brad- 
dock retarded for ſome little time, our op- 
portunities of acquiring a further knowledge 
nc f the country on the ſources of the Ohio. 
ve Rat the taking Fort du Queſne by General 
Forbes, in 1760, opened to the view of the 
olonies of that day a new world. Lands were 
Franted by government to the army, for ſer- 
ces done during the war, which, in a great 
zaſure, with the garriſoning Fort du Queſne 
now called Fort Pitt), contributed to form 
he firſt Engliſh ſettlement upon the weſtern 
vaters.“ | 
After the treaty of Paris in 1763, by which 
Freat Britain obtained a ceflion of Vaſt and 
Weſt Florida, and all the country lying eaſt of 
he Miſſifſippi, with a light to navigate that 
ver, frequent incurſions had been made from 
hat time down to the Ohio and Miſſiſſi ppi to 
ew Orleans. But in theſe excurſions, which 
'ere by water, very little knowledge of the 
tentacky country had been obtained, except 
D 2 at 
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at the Rapids and ſome few other places upon 
the banks of the river. 
Louiſiana was well known, and. many ſettle- 


ments were forming, previous to the late war, 


on the caſtern fide of the Miſſiſſippi, above 
and below the Nirchez : ſome troops had been 
ſtationed in the nas, and at Polt St. Vin- 
cent on the Wabaſh river, where the Franch 
inhabitants lived and cultivated their little 
_ plantations, in the ſtyle of the Patriarchs of 


old; enjoying the charms of nature, decked: 


in all the ſoft ſimplicuy which. the genial cur- 
rent of the human ſoul, unſophiſticated by the 
alloy of European artifice, produces in ſuch 
elegant and faſcinating vaiiety, They poſſeſſed 
all the ſocial talents in an eminent degree: and 
their hoſl itality was ever enlivened with the 
charms 7; 
the vine ; which grew and flouriſhed to ſuch 
a degree as to produce wine for exportation. 
Theſe ſettlements ftill exiſt 3 but the ſettle- 
ments upon the Miſſiſſippi that were made 
previous to the war, were broken-up-by Indi- 
ans, who inhabit the country between Geor- 
gia and Weſt Florida, called the Cherokee, 
Creeks, Chacktaw, and Chichaſaws nations. 
Beſides, by the treaty of 1783 between Great 
Britain and the United States, we acquired, 
the country on the eaſtern fide of the Miſſiſſip- 
pi river, only as low as the commencement of 
the 32 deg. or to the Nat: hez; fo that thoſe 
ſettle- 


wit, and the exhilerating juice of 
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tbe ſettlement called Cumberland from the 
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ſettlements could not be renewed by the Ame- 
ricans, as both Eaſt and Weſt Florida fell into 
the hands of Spain by the ſame peace. | 
The bouthelf Limits of Virginia, being lat. 
36; deg. are divided from North Carolina by 
a line of demarkation in a direct weſt line, 
until it ſtrikes the Miſſiſſippi a little below its 
junction with the Ohio. The ſame ridge of 
mountains which ſeparates Virginia from the 
weſtern country, ſeparates the Carolinas alſo; 
and on this ſide of the mountain, within the 
limits of North-Carolina, the luxuriance of 
the ſoil; in ſome parts, is equally aſtoniſhing 
as that of Kentucky. When Lord Cornwal- 
lis penetrated into the back parts of that ſtate, 
many of its inhabitants began to fly over the 
mountains for fecurity; and thus commenced 


name of its river, which is a conſiderable 
branch of the Ohio, and joins it not a great 
way from its mouth. This ' ſettlement began 
to form in 1780, and was encouraged by the 
ſame means as the ſettlement of Kentucky. 
i. e - by ſettlements and pre-emption rights; 
and now promiſes to become ſecond in mag- 
nitude to Kentucky, of all the ſettlements up- 
on the weſtern waters, and in a few ycais, 
from 1ts raptd growth, doubtleſs will become 
a diſtin ſtate, Such is the rapidity with 
which this part of the world is peopling. 
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; There are-f-ttlements ſtill to the ſouthward 
| of this, in what is called the Great Bend of the 
| Fenaſee, or the Muſcle Shoals, which have 
been made without the permiſſion of the fede- 
ral Government. This is a fine tract of coun- 
try, and in time muſtbecome very valuable from 
its particular ſituation, and the peculiar man- 
ner in which the navigation of this country 
muſt be conducted, concerning which I ſhall 
expatiate in its proper place. Its proximity. 
to the ſouthern Indians renders it rather dan- 
gerous at preſent; but the growing ſtrength 
of Frenchbroad and Nolachuſky above, upon. 
the waters of the ſame rivers will ſoon afford 
ſecurity to every part of the Teneſee country. 
The country of Holſton is ſtill above theſe. 
ſettlements upon the head waters of the ſame. 
river, on the borders of Virginia and North 
Carolina; and that you may form ſome idea of, 
the proweſs of thoſe people, I will relate a cir-. 
cumſtance, which, perhaps, is not generally 
Ko un on your fide of the water. When 
Jord Cornwallis had advanced, in 1780, into 
- 18 b. E parts of North Carolina, he detached 
Gol *:rsuſon with about $500 Britiſh troops, 
to a >lace called King's Mountain, in order to 
pive ſecurity to the faithful and loya! ſubje ds 
of j;i3 Ma Tyelty, who were conſiderably cppreii- 
ed |; their unfaithful countrymen the rebels, 
Col. po il, a Virginian, who lived in thoſe 
= ſettlement $, hearing of the rendezvous of 
l the 
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the loyaliſts, under the banner of Col. Fergu- 
ſon's detachment, at King's Mountain, aſſem- 
bled what militia he could, and began his 
march on horſeback in the evening, without 
mentioning their deſtination, and by continue 
ing their march, without interceſſion for up- 
wards of one hundred; miles, came up with 
them the ſecond morning, about the. break of 
day, when their horſes were left at the foot of 
the mountain with a ſmall guard; his little ar- 
my, divided into three detachments, were led 
to ſeparate attacks, and in leſs than half an. 
hour the hill was carried, Col. Fergufon killed, 
and the- greater part of his detachment made 
priſoners, Col. Campbell's army amounted: 
to about 500: he took. more priſoners... From 
ich ſpecimens, . think thoſe people can have 
nothing to fear from M*Gilvery. 
I have not related this ſtory from vanity, or 
from the. moſt diſtent idea that the Amert- 
cans are in any. reſpect ſuperior to Englith- 
men; ſo far from it, that no man can more 
warmly admire the true Engliſh than I do: 
but I have told it as a circumſtance tending to 
prove, that men feeling the ſpiiit of liberty are 
always ſuperior to flaves ; and that a well re- 
gulated militia are equal to th2 defence of a 
country without the expence of ſupporting a 
ſtanding army, which is not the only incon- 
venience flowing from ſuch a ſyſtem. How 
mach of the labour and ingenuity of a ſtats is 
| ſacrificed 
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ſacrificed by ſuch à policy ! In how many in- 
ſtances have the laws and civil authority been 
trampled upon by the contumely and igno- 
rance of men educated with none but milita- 
ry ideas. and habits, and thereby the reſpect 
due to laws contaminated, and an indignant 
people awed by a martial phalanx! While a 
good citizen feels his own inſignificance, the 
patriotic heart mourns for the facrilege com- 
mitted upon their privileges with that impuni- 
ty, which the patronage of a ſtanding army af- 
fords to the executive power of a ſtate. 
We will now return to Kentucky which is 
the key - ſtone of the ſettlements upon the wa- 
ters of the Miſſiſſippi. The years 1783 and 
1784 brought out vaſt numbers of emigrants 
from all parts of America; particularly the 
latter year, when it was ſuppoſed that in Ken- 
tucky alone, not leſs than 12,000 foals be- 
eame fettlers : feveral Europeans from France, 
England and Ireland were among the number. 
The Indians gave us a reſpite, and there ſeem- 
ed to be nothing wanting to make us the hap- 
pieſt people upon earth. 
In 1782 the State of Virginia had given us 
a General Court, with Judges and an Attor- | 
General, to manage all legal affairs re- 
ſpecting the diſtri without the trouble and 
expence of travelling to Richmond, which is 
diſtant between five and ſix hundred miles, 
two hundred of which were through an unin- 
habited 
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habited wilderneſs, In 1783, 1784, and 1783, 


great part of the country was ſurveyed and 
patented,” and the people inthe interior ſettle- 
ments purſued their buſineſs in as much quiet 
and ſafety as they ccutd have done in any 
part of Europe. Court-houfes were built in 
the different counties, and roads were opened 
for carriages, which ſeven years before had not 
been ſeen in the country. The only roads hi- 

therta were for ſingle horſes, IT IN 
In 1583; the diſtrict had grown ſo confider- 
able from the great number of emigrants 
which had arrived, and that: reſpectability 
which it had acquired produced a diſpoſition 
in the inhabitants to become an independent 
State, and to be admitted as another link in 
the great federal chain. A convention was 
immediately ſormed: by ſending deputies: from 
the different counties, who met at our metro- 
polis, Danville, for- the purpoſe of taking the 
matter ifito Conſideration ; when it was deter- 
mined, after ſome debating, to petition. Virgi- 
nia for that purpoſe, An Act had already 
paſſed that State, authorifing any diſtrict of 
country over the mountains ta feparate when- 
ever a majority of the inhabitants ſhould with 
it: but-in this inſtance it was urged, by thoſe 
who.were not friendly to the feparation;.that it 
was not the with of the majority of the inha- 
biiants- of Kentucky to become independent. 
In fact, many Gentlemen holding conſiderable 
tracts 


tracts of land in the diſtrict, who were not re- 5! 
fidents, thought our ſeparation would be pre- I 7? 
mature, particlarly as we had courts of juſ- I ic 
tice, .whoſe juriſdiction was. diſtin from that bi 
of Virginia, and the only folid complaint I © 


(which, indeed, was a ſerious one) was the dif- - = C 
tance to which we muſt ſend our repreſenta- tl 
tives; and our local ſi tuation requiring in ſome 5 

t 


inſtances a legiſlation, which the majority of Nl © 
the Aſſembly of the State would not be com- I © 
petent to judge of. However, this buſineſs f 
0 
t 


was procraſtinated; for finding, though we 


might ſeparate whenever we choſe, yet that it 
was optional with the legiſlature of Virginia to 
recommend us to be taken into the federal go- j 
vernment (which they were not likely to do, - I © 
and which it: was--certain-could not be done 
without,) we were content to remain as we 1 
were for that time. | 

The federal government in the courſe. of 
this year- undertook to lay off the country weſt 
of the Ohio, in ſuch manner as would anfwer 
the purpoſe of ſelling the land, and ſettling the 
country, Peace had been made the preced- 
ing year at Fort M<Intoſh, between the Unit- 
ed States and the Indians, in which the coun- 
try upon the Muſkingum, Scioto, and the 
Great and Litile Miami rivers, had been given 
up by the Indians as a conſideration for former 
maſlaeres, and as neceſſary to produce perma- 
nent tranquillity; they finding the United 

| States, 
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States, by ceſſion from Great Britain, had:a 
right to all the country within the limits de- 
ſcribed in the treaty of 1783, and that it would 
be in vain for them to remonſtrate againſt 
their peopling it, particularly as it was to 
. Great Britain they were:to look to for reſtitu- 
tion, who had. abandoned them when allies, 
and ſold their country without even conſulting 
them. But when the ſurveyors began to act, 
the Indians diſcovered immediate and hoſtile 
ſigns of diſapprobation, ſome maſſacres were 
committed, and the bufineſs was put off until 

the following Spring. 1 
Congreſs as yet had taken no decided mea- 
ſures as to the organization of this country, 
or the mode of parcelling it out and diſpoſing 
of it; the diſcontinuance of the late war was 
ſtill recent, and the multifarious objects which 
preſented. taemſel ves to an inſant Government. 
not recovered from the ſhocks of a doubtful 
credlit, together with the habitual idleneſs 
which the profeſſion of arms produces, threw 
an embarraſſment over all their proceedings. 
It was in this dilemma that they recommended 
the meeting of a convention, to be compoſed 
of depuiies from the Gillerent States, to aſſem- 
ble in Philadelphia in May, 1787, to take 
into their conſideration the nature and defects 
of the federal government as it then exiſted. 
In this examination they found that the old 
government wanted efiiciency, and the total 
3. abſence 


be no end to their incroachments until they 
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abſence of uniſon between the different States, 


from local laws and cuſtoms, was productive 
of delay, and a variety of obſtructions, tend- 


ing to counteract the concord of confedere- 


tion. 

It was under theſe conſiderations that the 
preſent federal government aroſe. It has eſtab- 
liſhed one great and important principle for 
the benefit of mankind, and the-extenfion of 
civikzation, which is, that a power may 10 

exiſt in a government, as to admit of altera- 
tion or change, without danger to the tran- 
quillity of the State; by government recom- 


mending to the conſtituent powers of that 
State, the deputing men to inquire into the 
radical defects of their conſtitution, and mak- 
ing ſuch alterations as the improved wiſdom 


of experience may find neceſſary. It is thus 
in the progreſſion of things that governments 
will arrive at perfection. 

I muſt beg that you will excuſe this digreſ- 
fion, as it was neceſſary to account for the de- 
lay in proceeding to the ſettlement of the 
country weſt of the Ohio. This buſineſs touk 
up the greater pait of 1787, fo that it was a 


year or more betore much was done. In the 


mean time the Indians continued to increaſe 
their depredations, under a belief that, if once 
the Whites were ſuffered to eſtabliſn them. 
ſelves on their ſide of the Ohio, there would 


became 
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became extirpated. In this opinion, they 
were not. a little encouraged by the Englith 
treders at Detroit and Niagara, who, from 
an avarice in human- nature hard to be 
accounted for {but as it degenerates under bad 
laws and worſe morals), ſeek, in murder and, 
bloodſhed, for the fale of a few extra pounds 
of gun-powder and lead. However ſame land 
had been ſurveyed in 1786 and 1787, and in 
the-latter year a ſettlement was formed upon 
the Muſkingum, which may be looked upon 
as the commencement of the American ſettle- 
ments upon the weſtern fide of the Ohio. In 
1788 and 1789 ſome farther ſurveying was 
done; but little ſince has been tranſacted in 
thoſe parts, except wars between the Indians 
and the ſettlers. Yer it is to de hoped that 
the decided meaſures taken by the United 
States will ſecure peace, which cannot fail to 
promote proſperity. 

Nature in her pride has given to the regions 
of this fair river a fertility ſo aſtoniſhing, that 
to believe 1t, occular demonſtration becomes 
neceſſary. During theſe times of barbarous 
war and maſſacre, the people of Kentucky and 
Cumberland, ſecured by their numbers and 
ſtrength, except in their utermoſt plantations, 
enjoyed perfect ſecurity. The former conti- 
nued to keep in view the object of her inde- 
pendence, and from the reſpectable figure ſhe 
has made in the adminiſtration of her affairs, 
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it is at length agreed, that ſhe is: to be admit- 


ted into the federal union in June 1792. 
Having furmſhed you wich only an imper- 
fect hiſtory of the manner in which this back 
country has been ſettled, I. will endeavour, in 
compliance with your requeſt, to give you a 
deſcription of its natural and artificial produc 
tions. Believe me to be, ſincerely, 


Your's, &c, 
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KENTUCKY, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, + 


N caſting your eyes over the map of Ame- 
rica, you will diſcover that its weftern (or 
middle) country*1s+-divided from the Atlantic 
country by a-chain of mountains which riſe 
in the remote parts of the States of New-York, 
and New-Jerſey, and run a ſouth-weſterly 
courſe, until they are loſt (as I obſerved be- 
fore) in the flat lands of Weſt Florida. The 
weſtern country 1s thoſe parts which are wa- 
tered by the ſtreams running into the Miſ- 

ſiſippi. N > 
It is about fifry miles over the Allegany 
Mountain, crefling by the rout which Gene- 
ral Braddock took from Fort Cumberland near 
the Potowmac, at the deſcent into the coun- 
try of Redſtone on the Monongchala, the 
ſouthern branch of the Ohio. This river ri- 
fes in the fame mountain conſiderably to the 
ſouthward, runs nearly parallel with it, the 
oppoſite way, upwards of one hundred miles, 
and is navigable for boats nearly to its ſource ; 
the whole of this country beyond the moun- 
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tain is extremely fertile, well watered, and 
abounding with all kinds of timber calculated 
for building houſes, boats, cabinet work, &c. 
&c. The ſugar maple-tree is intermixed in 
Year quantities. From the foot of the moun- 
tai it is about fourteen miles to Redſtone Old 
Fort, which is on the banks of the Mononge— 
hala, and the uſual place of embarkation of 


people coming down the Ohio, who travel 


Braddock's road; fiom thence to Pittſburg is 
about fifty mites. by water. Large tracts of 
flat lard lay all along upon-the banks of this 


river from the Old Fort to Pittſburg, which 


are capable of being made into extenſive and 
luxutriant meadowꝭ ground. 

This country. 1s populous, it being · the old- 
eſt ſettlement, and made immediately after 
taking Fort du Queſne. The Yohogania emp- 
ties itlelf into the Monongahala about twenty 
tive miles above its junction with the Allega- 
ny river: the country on- this river is more 
uneven, but in the vallies the ſoil is extremely 
rich. Near to Pittſburg the country is wel 
peopled, and there, as well as, in Redſtone, 
all the co-nforts.of lite are in the greateſtabun- 


dance. Flour is manu/actured in as good a. 


ſtyle as in any part of America; and butter, 
cheeſe, bacon. and every kind. of proviſions 
can be had in the greateſt quantity. This 
whole country abounds in coal, which lies al- 


moſt upon the ſurface of the. ground; the hills 
oppoſite. 
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oppoſite Pittſburg upon the banks of the Mo- 
nongahala, which are at leaſt three hundred 
feet high, appear to be one ſolid body of this 
mireral. a 
This muſt become in time the moſt valuable 
grazing country in all America from the ferti- 
lity of its ſoil, its capability of being formed 
into extenſive meadows, and its proximity to 
the mountains which attract the clouds, and 
produce that moiſture fo neceſſary to graſs:— 
beſides which, its fituation is about three hun- 
dred miles from Philadelphia, about two hun- 
dred and forty from Baltimore, and about tWo 
hundred and twenty from the federal city on 
the Potowmac, a diſtance which is too great 
to carry by land the bulky articles of huſban- 

dry; but to which cattle may be driven with 
the greateſt eaſe. | | 
This country has derived no inconſiderable 
adyantage from the ſettlement of Kentucky, - 
and the other ſettlements which are making 
on the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, the great road of 
migrating from the northern ſtates 1ly.ng 
through it: and indeed it is moſt cenve ient, 
both from Maryland and Virginia, at al ſea- 
ſons of the year, - provided that there be any 
thing bulky to carry, the paſſige being for 
the greateſt part, by water, and the Potow- 
mac navigable, a few places excepted, to fort 
Cumberland: all of which obſtructions will be 
removed in a few years by cauals which are 
| E. 3 cutting 
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is broken and ſteril, producing fearce any- o- 
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cutting. From Fort Cumberland it is about 
fixty miles land carriage to Redſtone Old Fort; 
but ſo friendly Las nature been, to this coun- 
try, that though it is without ſ-as, yet the ri- 
vers run in fach directions, that there is ſcarce 
any place in all the baek parts of America, 
where art may not reduce the land carriage to 


a very {mall diſtance, I cannet ſpeak upon 


io general a ſubject definitively, but I mean 


to be underſtood within fifteen leagues; It 
is allerted from the beſk authorities, that the 


land earriage botween the Potowmac and Ohio 


F 'may be reduced to leſs than twenty miles. 


Huch is the progreſſion of things in this 
country, that while there was apparently no 


market for its ſuperfluous productions, every 
article has ſold extremely well, im conſequence 


of the number of emigrants who have been 
continually paſſing down the Ohio. 

Down from Piufburg the country is flat on 
the banks of the river; but a little diſtance 
from them it is confiderably- broken, Pparticu- 
larly on the north- weſtern fide. Much good 
land, however, is interſperſed” on the ſouth 


- fide as far as the approach tothe little Kanha- 
way, where the'nature of the ſoil ſeems rever- 
' fed, and rhe good land is then found on the 
- weſtern ſide upo the Muſkingum. . There are 
ſome ſtrips of rich land upon the little Kazha- 


way; but, farther up the river, the country 


ther 
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ther timber than the fir- tree, or pine and knot. 
ty black eaks, which are generally deemed 
ſymptoms of a bad ſoil.”. This tract of bad land 
extends quite into the mountains in a ſouth. 


direction, and runs ſouth-weſterly as far as 


Great Sandy river, with little or no, variation, 
except on the bottoms of the Great Kanhaway, 
which are extenſive and rich The bottoms 
on the Ohio are every where extenſive and 
luxuriant. On the weſtern ſide of the river, 
the country beyond the rich vein-of land on 
the Muſkingum, is only tolerable on this ſide 
of the head waters of the Sciota, - which are 
ſucceeded by as fine a body of land as the 
imagination can paint. This extends conſi- 
derably near to the Ohio, and running welt- 


ward quite to the Miami, now approximates 


is banks, and diſplays, in.its verdure and va- 

iety of mujeſtic foreſts, all. that beauty and 
— which have been ſo much celebrated 
by travellers who have paſſèd through them. 
The country on the eaſtern fide, except on the 
banks of the rivers, is indifferent. There is 
a. body of good land son Great Sandy; but 
leaving that in a ſouth-weſterly courſe, high, 
rugged, and broken hills ariſe, which will 
hardly ever be capable of cultivation: theſe 
bills extended between thirty and forty miles 
and open into the fine lands of Kentucky. 

We have travelled now about five 8 


miles down the Ohio in its meandering courſe, 


: and 
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nd we will ſuppoſe ourſelves at Limeſtone, 
where the champaigne country on the eaſtern 


- fide of the liver begins. This is the uſual 


landing place for people coming down in 
boats, who mean to ſettle in the upper part 
of the State, as I ſhall in future call it. It is 
now neceſſary to look back to that country, 
which we have travelled through with ſuch 
rapidity. Pittſburg lies in about lat. 40” 400, 
the gener al courfe of the Ohio is about W. 8. 


W. and the diſtance by land from Pittſburg to 


Limeſtone is nearly three hundred miles. But 


as the northern limits of the ſtate, are Great 


Sandy, which is ſome diſtance above Lime- 


ſtone, we m ay fix them as nearly as can be, 


in lat. 39“ 300. I am ſorry I cannot fpeak with 

more preciſion, but theſe things have not yet 

been aſcertained from obſervation. - 8 
The eaſt fide of the Ohio for about ten or 


twenty miles below healing, which 18 abgut 


one hundred below Pitilburg, is generally well 
ſettled. | There are few ſettlements on the 
oppoſite ſhore until you come to the Matkin- 
gum, and the country now wears the face of 
a wilderneſs on both ſides of the river, there 
being no habitations worth notice, . cxeepi at 


the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, until we 
arrive at Limeſtone. 


Every thing here aſſumes a dignity and 


ſp! endour I have never ſcen in any other part 
of the world, You aſcend a conſiderable diſ- 
tance 
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tance from the ſhore of the Ohio, and when 
you would ſuppoſe you had arrived at the ſum- 
mit of a mountain, you find yourſelf upon an 
extenſive level. Here an cternal verdure 
reigns, and the- brilliant ſun of lat. 39, pierc⸗ 
jag through the azure heavens; produces, in 
this prolific ſoil, an early maturity which is 
truly aſtoniſhing. Flowers full and perfect, 
as if they had been cultivated by the hand of 
a-florift; with all their captivating odours, and 
with a'l the variegated charms which colour 
and nature can produce, here, in the lap of 
elegance and beauty, decorate tae ſmiling 
groves. Soft zephers gently- breathe on 
ſweets, and the inhaled air gives a- voluptuous 
glow of health and vigour, that ſeems to ra- 
vith the intoxicated ſenſcs, . The ſweet ſong- 
ſters of the foreſts appear to feel the influence 
of this genial clime, and, in more ſoft and 
modulated tones, warble their tender notes in 
uniſon with love and nature. Every thing 
here gives delight; and; in that mild efful- 
gence whieh beams around us, we feel a-plow 
or gratitude for the elevation which our all- 


bountiful Creator has beſtowed upon us. Far 


from being diſguſted with man for his turpi- 
tude or depravity,” we feel that Cignity: which 
nature beſtowed: upon us at the ereation: but 


which has betn- contaminated by the baſe al- 


loy of meapneſs, the concomitant of Europe- 
an education, und what is more lamentable is, 
that 
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that it is the conſequence of your very laws 


and governments. 

You muſt forgive what I know you will call 
a rhapſody, but what IL really experienced af- 
ter travelling acroſs the Allegany mountain in 
March, when it was covered with ſnow, and 


after find ing the country about Pittſburg bare, 


and not recovered from the ravages of winter: 
there was ſcarcely a blade of graſs to be ſeen, 
every thing looked dreary, and bore thoſe 
marks of melancholy-which the rude hand of 
froſt produces. I embarked immediately for 
Kentucky, and in leſs than five days landed at 


Limeſtone, where I found nature robed.1 in all 


her charms... 

It naturally ſtruck me that there was ſome- 
thing in climate that debaſed or elevated the 
human ſoul. That chill penury, which a ſte- 


ril country and damp cold climate produces, 


in accumulating the wants of men, had inereaſ- 
ed their dependance, which at once ſaps the 
firſt principles of man. I conceived that in 
the infancy of the world men in temperate 
climates had retained their freedom longeſt. 


Thus in England you have enjoyed a conſide- 


rable ſhare of liberty, while almoſt all Europe 
have ſuffered under the fetters of an odious 


deſpotiſrm. The perfection of arts will melio- 


rate the condition of man in every part of the 


world; but the amelioration of government 


and 
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and education muſt take place, before he will 
be able to reſume his priſtine dignity. 

From Limeſtone to Licking creek: the coun- 
try is 1mmenſely rich, and covered with cane, 
rye graſs, and the native glayer. The cane is 
a reed which grows to the height frequently of 
fifteen or ſixteen feet, but more generally about 
ten or twelve feet, and is in thickneſs from the 
fide of a gooſe quill, to that of two inches di- 
ameter; ſometimes, yet ſeldom, it is larger. 
When it is flender,-it never grows higher than 
from four to ſeven feet; it ſhoots up in one 
ſummer, but produces no leaves until the fol- 
lowing year. It is an ever-green, and is, 
perhaps, the moſt-nouriſhing food for cattle 
upon earth. No other milk .or butter has 


ſuch flavour and richneſs as that which is pro- 


duced from cows which feed upon cane: 
Horſes which feed upon it work nearly as well 
as if they were fed upon corn, provided care 
is taken to give them once in three or four 


days a handful of ſalt, otherwife this food is 


liable to heat, and -bind their bowels. The 
rye-graſs, when it arrives to maturity, is from 
two fect and a half high to three and a half, 
and the head and beard reſembles the real rye, 
and ſometimes produces a {ſmall grain long and 
flender not unlike rye. Whether cultivation 
would bring it to the ſame perfection, I can 
form no idea; it is however ce tain, that it is 
a very good and valuable graſs. The clover 
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is in no reſpect different from the clover in 


Europe, but as it is more coarſe and luxuri- 


ant. There is a variety of other kinds of graſs, 
which are found in different places; but J 
have only mentioned the two former, they be- 
ing elkeemed the moſt valuable. 

In order to travel into the interior parts of 
the State the rout hes acroſs-the- branches of 
Licking creek. There are ſeveral of them 
which take their riſe in the high hills of Great 
Sandy rivers, and the ſpurs of the Allegany 
mountain; they traverſe a moſt delightful 
country, and form a junction a ſmall diſtance 
below the Lower Blue Lick. A falt-ſpring is 
called a Lick, from the earthabout them being 
furrowed out, in a moſt · curious manner, by 
the buffaloe and deer, which lick the carth 
on accaunt of the ſaline particles with which 
it is impregnated. The country from the 
Fork to the Ohio is conſiderably broken, but 
generally rich, and continues uneven, except 
on the banks of the river, quite to the mouth 
of Kentucky, which is about one hundred and 
ten miles below the mouth of Licking.creek 
by water, and ſeventy above .the Rapids of 
the Ohio. Between the mouths of Licking 
and Kentucky lies the Great Bone Lick, which 
is juſtly celebrated for the remarkable bones 
which are found there, and which gave name 
to the place. Several of thoſe bones have 
been ſent to Europe; but I believe no natural 

hiſtorian 
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hiſtorian lias been able to give any decided opi- 
nion to what claſs of animals they belonged. 
Buffon has called them the Mammouth; but 


I am; at a loſs to know from what authority, 
as we have no tradition either oral or written, 
that gives an account of any ſpecies of ani- 


mals which were as large as thoſe muſt have 
been, judging by the magnitude of the bones, 
Buffon ſays, that fimilar bones have been 
found both in Ireland (if I am not miſtaken) 
and in ſome part of Aſia. It appears ſome- 
what extraordinaty, at the firſt view, that we 
ſhould diſcover manifeſt proofs of there having 
exiſted animals of which we can form no ade- 


quate idea, and which in ſize muſt have far 


exceeded any thing now known upon earth; 
and thoſe ſigns too, in chmates where the ele- 
phant tthe largeſt animal now in exiſtence) is 
never found. Every phænomenon upon the 
earth tends te confirm the idea, that it ever 
has been ſubject to revolutions, beſides its di- 
urnal and annual motion from esſt to weſt. 
After paſſing the Blue Lick, the ſoil, if poſ- 


ſible, increaſes in richneſs, From thence to 


Danville is about fifty miles. Lexington lies 
about mid-way, and is nearly central of the 
fineſt and moſt luxuriant country, perhaps, on 
earth From Lexington to Leeſburg is about 
twenty miles; to Boonſbury it is about twen- 
ty; the Upper Blue Lick nearly thirty. 
This ſquare: which is nearly fifty miles, com- 
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3 entirely what is called firſt rate land. 
eeſburg lies on the Kentucky, about twenty 
miles from its mouth by land, and nearly for- 
ty by water. The country between that and 
the. Ohio is broken, but rich, though iris not 
deemed a valuable body of land. The Ken- 
tucky is bound every where by high rocky pre- 
cipices, which are generally two hundred feet 
and upwards perpendicular, and which makes 
its paſſes difficult. Few places on it have any 
bottom land, as the rock riſes moſtly contiguous 
to the bed of the river; which confine ment, 
after heavy rains, renders it very formidable from 
the impetuoſity of its current. On aſcending 
the banks of this river, the land on eicher ſide 
3s equally good for a conſiderable diſtunce 
abore Booniburg ; but adjacent to the'moun- 
tains 'fromavhence-the-river riſes, the country 
becomes breken, ſteril, and of little or no va- 

lue. Boonſburg lies on the Kentucky, about 
fixty miles above its mouth by land, andabgut 
one hundred and thirty by water. From Leef- 
burg down the river on the ſouth fide," for 
about ten or twelve miles, the hills are confi- 
dgrably high and fleep; but When you pals 
the waters of Drinnon's- Lick creek, you fafl 
into a body of good champaign land, which 
extends with little variation to the Rapids of 
the Ohio. From Leeſburg to Danville the 
country for the firſt twenty miles, isrof an in- 


ferior rate of land for this country; but: far- 
| ther 
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ther on, you get into the rich country T have 
mentioned, comprenended within the ſquare: 
of fifty miles. 

Large bodies of good land lie on every ſide 
of Danville for twenty miles and upwards ;: 
but in the courſ2 from thence to the Rapids 
of the Ohio, on the waters of Salt ziver (which, 
takes its name from a ſalt: ſpring, called Bul- 
lit's Lick, that is on its banks, about twenty: 
miles from the mouth of the river) the coun- 
try is, in ſom? places, broken into ridpes of- 
hills, which are in general good land, but not 
well watered. As you approach the Rapida 
the country becomes more level, better water- 
ed, and the ſoil more fertile. The country 
of Beargraſs is beautiful and rich; as indeed, 
is the land on Geoſe and Harrod's creeks. Ir 
the fork of the'Ohio, and Salt river, which form 
2 junction about twenty miles below the Ra- 
pids, the country is flat, and interſperſed with 
imall lakes or ponds, oecaſioned by the ex- 
treme lowneſs of the banks of the Ohio in 
this fork, which; when flooded, cyerflows the: 
country, and the water fills theſe ponds perio- 
dicallyz or as often as thoſe inundations hap-- 
pen, wich are frequent from December until 
April. 

The Rapids of the Ohio, lie about "as 
hundred miles below Pittſburg. and about four 
hundred above its confluence with the Miffiſ- 
lippi, They are occalioned by a ledge of 
| F 2 rocks 
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rocks which ſtretch acroſs the bed of the river 
from one ſide to the other, in ſome places pro- 
jecting ſo much, that they are viſible when the 
water is not high, and in moſt places when the 
river is extremely low. The fall is not more than 
between four and five fect in the diſtance of 
a mile; fo that boats of any burthen may paſs: 
with ſafety when there is a flood; but boats 
coming up the river mult unload; which in- 
convenience may very eaſily be removedGy 
cutting a canal from the mouth of Beargraſs, 
the upper ſide of the Rapids, to below the 
lower reef of rocks, which is not quite two 
miles, and the country a gentle declivity the 

whole way. | 
The ſituation of the Rapids is truly delight- 
ful. The river is full a mile wide, and the 
fall of water, which is an eternal caſcade, ap- 
pears as if nature-had*defigned it to ſhew how 
inimitable and ſtupendous-are her works. Its 
breadth contributes to its ſublimity; and the 
continually rumbling noiſe tends to exhilerate 
the ſpirits, and gives a cheerfulneſs even to 
ſluggards. The view up the river is terminat- 
ed, at the diſtance of four leagues, by an iſland 
in its centre, which is contraſted by the plain 
on the oppotite ſhore, that extends a long way 
into the country ; but the eye receding, finds 
new beauties, and ample ſubjet for admira- 
tion, in the rifing hills of Silver creck, which, 
ſtretching obliquely to the- north-weſt; proudly 
| 8 riſe 
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riſe higher and higher as they extend, until 
their ſummits are loſt in air. Clarkville on 
the oppolite ſhore completes the proſpect, and 
from its neighbourhood, and from the ſettle- 
ment forming upon the Officers land, a few 
years muſt afford us a cultivated country, to 
blend appropriate beauty with the charms of 
the imagination. There lies a ſmall iſland in 
the river about two hundred yards from the 
eaſtern ſhore ; between which and the main is 
a.quarry-of excellent ſtone for building, and 
which in great part is dry the latter part of 


ſummer. The banks of the river are never 
overflowed here, they being ſifty feet higher 


than the bed of the river. There is no doubt 


but it will ſoon - become a flouriſning town.: 


there are already upwards of two hundred 
good houſes built. This town is called Lou- 
Iſville. bi 
omitted to mention; that when the State 
of Virginia conceded the country welt. of the 
Ohio to the United States, ſhe reſerved a tract 
of country lying. oppalite to the Rapids, tor 
thoſc-ofitcers,and ſoldiers -which were caued 
State troops; and who had been immediately 
employed in the weſtern country. . 
Having left the country on the weſtern fide | 
of the Ohio at the Miami, I (haltcontinue my 
deſeription of the country on this ide, as far as 
my knowledge extends, and will ther proceed 
upwards. 
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In leaving the Rapids in a ſouth-weſterly 
direction the country is flat, it bordering upon 
the country I have deſcribed in the fork of 
the Ohio and Salt rivers. After pafling the 
main branch of the Salt river near Bullit's 
Lick, ten miles diſtant, in the fork of the 


north and ſouth branches, the country be- 


comes broken and hilly ; but between which 
and the Cumberland road, that leads. from the 
upper parts of Kentucky, there is a conſider- 
able extent of fine land; but-travethng a few 
leagues farther ſouthward, you arrive at ex- 
tenſive plains, which extends upwards of one 
hundred and. fifty. miles in a ſouth-welFcourle, 


and end only when they join the mountainous. 


country. Some few clumps of trees, and a 
grove here and there, are the- only obftruc- 
tions to a boundleſs horizon. It is pleaſant to 
behold the deer bounding over the ſeraggy 


Mrubs which cover the earth. While the ſet- 


ting ſun gilds thoſe extenfive plains, the mild 
breezes of a ſammer's eve, playing upon the 
enraptured ſenſes, ſoftens the heart to love and 
friendſhip. Unperceived, upon ſome emi- 
nence, you may enjoy the ſports of wild'api- 
mals, which; here rove unconcerned lords of 


'the field. Heavens! what charms are there 
in liberty! Man, born to enflave-the ſubordi- 


nate animals, has lung fince enſlaved himſelf, 
But reafon at length in radiant fmiles, and 
with graceful pride, illumines bothhemiſpheres f 

4a and 


plumbs of different ſorts; and, if we can form 


CP 1 
and the bright Goddeſs in golden plumes, and 


in her triumphal car, muſt. now reſume her. 
long loſt empire. 


We now have arrived upon the vaters ot 


Green river: at the mouth of whieh; and be- 


tween that and the Ohie, lies Henderſon's 
grant of twelve miles ſquare, as I mentioned. 
The plains extend beyond the head waters of 


this river quite into the limits of North Caro- 
na; but at the mouth, and for forty miles a- 
dove, there is a large proportion of good land, 
particularly upon Panther ereek. From the 
mouth of Green River up the Ohio te Salt ri- 


ver; the land upon the banks of the Ohio is 


1 fertile and rieh; but leaving its 


anks you ſoon fall into the. plain country, 
which is conſidered as. little better than barren 
land. However it is moſt likely that they 


will prove excellent» for ſhe-p to feed upon, 


the climate being nearly. the ſame as that of 
Spain, where the fineſt wool in Europe is pro- 
duced: And though the land is not reckoned 
valuable in this country, on account of its 
comparative ſterility. yet it is of a ſuperior qua- 
lity to great parts of the ſoil in the lower parts 
of Virginta, the Carolinas and Georgia. It 
abounds with hazel, which, it is well known, 


never grows Kindly in a poor ſoil. 


The native ftrawbe' ry is found in thefe plains 
in the greateſt abundance, as are likewife 


any 


A 
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any idea of the native grape that grows ſponta- 
neoully: here, what the ſame foil is capable of 
producing waen they are cultivated, it would 
appear that no climate or ſoil in the world is 
more congenial to the vine; for I have never 
taſted more delicious grapes, and it is the opi- 


nion of ſome judieious foreigners, h have 


viſited theſe; Arcadian regions, that as good 
wine as can be made in any part of the globe, 
might be produced from the native grape pro- 
perly cultivated. There-is nothing more com- 
mom than to meet with a pleaſant wine made 
here by the ſettlers, who know nothing of the 
uſe of vats, or the- degree of fermentation ne- 


ceſſary to the perfection of the art of wine mak- 
ing. But, I flatrer myſelf ſome progreſs will 


be made in this buſineſs, as ſeveral foreigners 
have long had it in agitation-to undertake it. 
The country between Green and Cumber- 


land rivers is in general rich, and finely watered. 
There is in it a moſt valuable lead mine, and 
ſeveral. ſalt fprings,, and two of a bitumen, 


which, when annalyzed, is found to be amber. 
But, ſo much do we ſtand in need.of chymiſts, 


and mineraliſts, that we remain ignorant of the 


properties and value of many foſſils which baxe 


been difcovered; and many continue unknown, 


I apprehend, from the, want of curioſity of 


men whoſe only object ſeems to be cultivation 


and the: ſcience of government. Perhaęs 


theſe are tha moſt eſſential to the happineſs ot 


men 
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men in the wild ſtate which this country is 
in. Arts appeur to follow population. Ne- 
ceſſity has been the mother of invention, it is 
true; but from the attainment of that perfec- 
tion to which we have arrived in arts and phi- 
loſophy, wiſdom and ſcience muſt go forward. 
It is phyſically impoſſible for man to degene- 
rate to barbariſm.. rad] 

When the greateft merit confiſts in the ex- 
erciſe · of the moſt uſeful and appropriate ta- 
lents, I think that it is likely that the ingenui- 
ty of. men, will feel a more lively ſtimulus to- 
the exerciſe of invention from the love of fame,, 
the love of mankind, and regard to their own 
dignity, than it ever yet experienced from ne- 
ceſſity. While odious diſtinctions exiſt, and 
men are rewarded in proportion to their ſervi - 
ity, human nature muſt be robbed of half its 
manlineſs, and confequently men will be floth- 
ful. How many drones do we obſerve in eve- 
ry. part of Europe, who feed upon the induſtry. 
of the neceſſitous, who work only as it is ne- 
ceſſary to their exiſtence! Such have been the 
effects of the factitious duties of man. in your | 
hemiſphere, that every thing has become per- 
verted; and. governments, - inſtead. of ſecuring: 
happinsſs to men, have only tended to aggran- 
dize individuals, and thus bas flowed in that 
debaſement of character which has marked 
half the inhabitants of Europe with little more 
dignity than. brute creatures. | 

. Cumberland 
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Cumberland river: riſes among tlie un- 
tains, conſiderably to the north- caſt, and, af- 
ter its ſeveral branehes have joined it, runs a 
long way ſouth, and enters the limits of North: 
Carolina. After! a courſe of half a degree: 
within thoſe limits, it turns to the north. veſt, 
and empties itſelf into the Ohio, at ſome dil- 
tance above its junction with the Miſſiſſippi. a. 
The Teneſee runs into the Ohio, not a lang 

way below the mouth of- Cumberland 
The Teneſee is the moſt important of the: 
ſouthern branches of: the Ohio. Its northern 
fork, called Holiton, riſes im the: country of 
the ſame name (which I have before mention 
ed), and after paſſing through Nolachucky,, 
is joined by-th main or ſouth branch. This) 
branch riſes in the remote parts of the ſtate of 
Georgia, and, after traverling the borders of 
the Cherokce country, 13» qoined by the Hol. 
ſton branch when it is called the Teneſee: 
from thence? it runs ſouth-weſterly, quite thro”: 
the limits of North Carolina, and approaches, 
the head waters. of the Mobile, which emp- 
ties itſelf into tte gulph- of Mexico. In its 
courſe, which 8s very rapid thus far, from the 
material declivity of the high-country, which 
from mountains gradually ſink into a flat, there 
is a number of falls, but none of, them conſi- 
derable. It now turns again to the northward, 
and from its. lazy motion it is obvieus that there 
13 very little fall of water from this to: the: O- 


hio. 


BS 


io This turn conſtitutes what is called the 
Great Bend of the Teneſee, or Muſcle Shoal, 
from the number of thoals in tbis bart of the 
7 Wl iiver, Which ure covered with theſe ſhellfiſh. 
The river is here from two to three and a halt 
miles wide. Its importance will conſiſt in its 
being the moſt convenient inlet from the up- 
per parts of Virginia and the Carolinas ro the 
i Miſiſippi, it being navigable for boats of 
8 ll forty tons burthen from Holſton, the falls ex- 
cepted, where carrying places will anſwer un- 
til there are canals'made, which can be dene 


Vith very little expence. oy 
a Holton is a narrow ſtrip of country ſurround- 


ed on every ſide by mountains; but there is a 
„ | paſſhge which winds through them, ſo as to 
ad mit of a paſſage this way, and down the ri 
ver, without any diſfeulty of bad roads what- 
ever. Should you continue your route by 
ind in the road'to Kentucky (which 1 thall 
deſcribe 'in; another place), you would have 


x {everal | mountains to paſs, und at lcaſt two 
„ | Hundred miles of bad road. 

9 After you leave the plains which extend in- 
„ dos tche Cumberland coun try, in your courſe to 
- the Teneſee, the country is ſomewhat broken, 
h but moſtly rich. Great part of the land lying 
© | berween theſe rivers and the Ohio, and be- 
!- | rwween Cumberland and Green rivers, was in 
I. military grants, made by Virginia to their of. 
4 ficers and ſoldiers, and is efieemed a valuable 
75 | ſituation 
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ſituation for its proximity to the junction of 
the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi. Their grants extend 
as low-on the Miſſiſſippi as the partition line 
between Virginia and North Carolina: all ef 
which is a beautiful country: and the banks 
of the river, which are very high, prevents it 
Trom overflowing, which is not the caſe a great 


"way lower down. 


The land in the great bend of the Tenaſee 
is very fine; but when you approach the 
country of the Chickaſaws, it becomes bro- 
ken, light, and ſandy : and, as you extend 
to the ſouthward, I have been informed (I ne- 
ver travelled farther than this by land) the 
ſoil grows ſtill lię hter, and & :cept a large bo- 
dy of good land on the [virinſlippt and the bot- 
roms of the [ſeveral ſtreams which run into the 
Gulph and the Miffiſſippi, it is little better 
than Weſt Florida; which has been celebra- 


ted in Europe for its feriility ; but ſo fine 2 


country have I been endeavouring do deſcribe 
to you, that, judging by compariſon, the peo- 
ple in Kentucky and Camberland look upon 

that as an indifferent ſoil. | 
This letter has imperceptibly grown to a 
conſiderable length. I was anxious to com. 
prehend within this ſketch, all the country de- 
nominated the weſtern country on 'both fides 
of the Ohio to the Miami, and then the whole 
of the Kentucky and Cumberland countries, 
and the country upon the Tenaſec, in order 
that 


„ 


that I might proceed up the Ohio on the weſt- 
ern ſide, comprehending the whole of the 
country between that and the Miſſiſſippi, back 
to the Miami, and continuing northward to 
the lakes: afterwards to ſhew the probable 
riſe and grandeur of the American empire, 
before I proceeded to an account of the arti- 
ticial productions, &c. of Kentucky and Cum- 
berland. Farewell. | 
| Believe, my Friend, 
I am yours ſincerely, 


G L : E 1 


Vill be formed ſufliciently-populous, to becom 
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. KENTUCKY, 


"MY DEAR FRIEND, 


N contemplating the vaſt field of the Ame. 

rican empire, what a ſtupenduous ſubjet 
does it afford for ſpeculation ! government, 
ethics, and. commerce, acting upon principles 
different in many reſpeas from thoſe of the 
vid world, and entirely in others: A govern 
ment which, with its ſpreading branches 
ſeems in its mighty graſp to promiſe libert) 
and protection to one hemiſphere ! A govern 
ment which, from its ſimple conſtruction, an 
the unity and efficiency of its action, is no 
leſs remarkable in the political, than its natu 
ral hiſtory is to the phyfical world.! 

In ten years more, perhaps, a ſettlemen 


a federal ſtate in the country into which I an 
now gcing to advance; the limits of whic! 
from the confluence of the Miſſiſſippi and 


hio to Detroit, is between five and ſix hundre 
miles; and taking the medium diſtance be 
ween Pittſburg and the mouth of the Ohio 
«croſs to the Miſſiſſippi from the Ohio is ver 
.Jitu 
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little leſs. The inhabitants of which immenſe 
dictrict do not, including French, amount to 
five thouſand, The country in cis fork (if. 
may ſo call it) is various. Great part of it 
bas been deſcribed by Charlevoix, Hutchins,- 
and Carver,” Charlevoix. ſcems to have gone 
rapidly from.Detrcic by: water the greateſt part 
of the way to New Orleans: Hutchins to 
have done nearly the ſame from Pittſburg. down 


C 


105 tie Ohio to the Miſſiſſippi, and up that river to 
JH the Illinois 3. ſo up that, and from thence 


de de Detroit. He has given a tolerable good ac- 
P'"F count of the Illinois country. Carver confin- 
ed his travels and remarks to the lakes, the 


OY upper part of the Miſſiſſippi, particularly the 
hes, 5 

1 river St. Pierre, and the north-weſtern branch 
= of that river; and to the cuſtoms and manners 


of the Indian nations. Theſer authors have all 
conſiderable merit. They have written ſo a- 
greeably, that their books have been generally 
read; which has tended to diſſeminate a know- 
ledge. of this country in a ſavage; ſtate. This 
part of it is little better; but you muſt view ir 
as a creation burſting from a chaos of hetero. 
genous matter, and exhibiting the thiuing tif- 

ſuc with which it abounds 
Immediately in the fork the land is flat and 
liable to overflow; but as you advance on ei- 
cher river the-banks riſe, and the country ex- 
panding, diſplays a Juxuriant foil for a Fox 
diſtance above the Wabaſh on the Ohio fide, 
G 2 and 
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and quite to the Illinois on the Miſſiſſippi fide, 
which is about two hundred and thirty miles 
above its junction with the Ohio, and twenty 
above the mouth of Miſſouri. This country 


lies nearly in the ſame parallel of latitude of 
of Kentucky. From the mouth of the Wa- 


baſh the bottoms on the Ohio are extenſive 


and extremely fertile, as is the country from 
thence to Poſt St. Vincent; but towards the 
rapids of the Ohio, and beyond the bottoms 
of this river, the country is conſiderably bro- 
ken, and the ſoil in ſome places light and in- 
different. After leaving Poſt St. Vincent, in 
the route to the Illinois country, you ſoon fall 
into thoſe extenſive plains which have been 
deſcribed in ſuch glowing colours by Hutch- 
ins. This is certainly a beautiful country, 


and the immenſe number of deer, elk, and 


buffalo, which are ſeen grazing in thofe natu- 
ral meado:vs, renders even wildneſs enchant- 
ing. The air in this climate is pure, and the 
almoſt continual unclouded ſky tends not a 
little to charm the ſenſes. The country be- 
tween Poſt St. Vincent and K1ſkaſkies is flat 
and plain, with little variation. As you 
aſcend the Illinois river the {oil grows more 
fertile, and on either fide you find immenſe 
foreſts. 
I rauſt now beg you will travel with Hutch- 
ins from hence to Detroit. He vill conduct 
you up the head branches of this 
0 alter 
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after a hort paſſage, you will embark again on 
the waters of lake Erie; diſcovering how the 
operations of this great country will be facili- 
tated by the peculiar courſes of its immenſe 
and numerous ri vers. His obſervations I have 
been told are conſiderably accurate, and as I 
have not had the advantage of travelling this 
route, I. recommend. you to read his book, 


which was originally: publiſhed in England, 


and no doubt is ſtill to be had. 

Detroit lies . between lat. 42% and 43° upon 
the lake Erie, conſiderably to the weſtward of 
Pittſburg. The country lxing between them 
is not remarkable for any thing but being a 
wilderneſs. The ſoil and climate is ſuch as 
would entitle it to the reputation of a fine 
country in any part of Europe, except in win- - 
ter, when the froſt is extremely ſevere, but 
leſs intenſe than that of Canada. Quebec lies 
nearly in the ſame latitude of Paris, and from 
the deſcription which the Emperor Julian has 
given of. the winters he quartered there, du- - 
ring bis command in Gaul, there ſeems to be 
little difference between the winters of France 
at. that period, in reſpect to cold, and the pre- 
ſent winters of Canada. Perhaps the extent 
of continent ly ing to the north-weſt, and the 
immenſe lakes of freſh water which cover it, 
will not admit of the climate of that part of 
America being ſo rapidly meliorated as the ch- 
mate of Europe has been by cultivaticn. Hou- 

- G = | ever, 


ever, it is certain, that as the country has been 
more opened in America, and thereby the rays 
of the ſun have acted more powerfully upon 
the earth, theſe beneſits have tended greatly 
already to ſoften the winter ſeaſon: fo that peo. 
pling Canada (for which we are much obliged 
to you) is a double advantage to ur. Firſt, it 


is ſettling and populating a country, which 


muſt, ſooner or later, from the natural order 
of things, become part of our empire, and im- 
mediately meliorating the climate of the north- 
ern States. But, to return to Detroit, Our 


courſe from thence to the head waters bf the 


Miamis is ſouth-weſterly. The country for 
ſome diſtance is flat, and the ſoil heavy and 


damp ; but, upon the waters of thoſe rivers, it 


is beautiful, and rich in the gifts of nature. 
The communication between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio by water this way, will be up 


the ſouthern branches of the lake, and by a 


ſhort paſſage you arrive upon the waters of the 
great Miami, which is navigable when it is 
flooded. It muſt be obſerved that the rivers [ 
have been mentioning are not navigable, 
throughout the year, for boats of above ten or 
fi:teen tons. Great part of the country be- 
tween this and the Wabaſh is champaign ; but 
in travelling towards the Rapids of the Ohio 
you paſs conſideſ able plains, and then fall in- 
to a broken and hi ly tract of poor land, which 
cont nuez with little variation until you ap- 

proach 
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proach the Rapids, when all the variety and 
charms, which this river produces, preſent 
themſelves again. From Detroit to the Ra- 
pids is nearly four hundred miles. 

I have gone curſorily over the weſtern country 


whichis peopled and about to be peopled ; but 


have purpoſely avoided taking any notice of thoſe 
parts which are ſo little known, and of which [ 
could fay nothing but from the information-of 
hunters and fayages, which has been induſtrioufl 
collected and publiſhed by Carver, Jefferfon,and 
others. Befides, as it is your with only to be 
informed of rhe advantages of ſettlement, it 
would have been idle to have troubled you 
with accounts of countries which will not be 
ſett?. 1, or at leaſt ſormed into States, in our 
time. : 

The rapid popularion of the weſtern coun- 
try has not only aſtoniſhed America itſelf, but 
it muſt amaze Europe, when they enter into 
the views and increaſe of this growing empire. 
The firſt ſettlement ongthe weſtern waters by 
the Englith was in 1760, and, under the influ- 
ence of almoſt continual Indian wars, that ſet- 


tlement (1 am now ſpeaking of the upper ſet- 


tlement on the Ohio) now contains not leſs 
than an hundred thouſand ſouls. The State 
of Kentucky did not make a permanent ſettle- 
ment before 1785, which now contains not 


lefs than an hundred thouſand. The Cumber- 


land ſettlement began abbut this time, but it 
was 
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was at leaſt three years afterwards before there 
was ſecurity given to that ſettlement, and there 
are ſettled, about fifty, thouſand ſouls more. 

Beſides the ſettlement in the great bend of the 
Tenaſee, which will join them in their ſe para- 
tion. from North Carolina the ſettlement of 
Nola Chucky and French- broad, made on the 
branches of the. Tenaſee in the. year 1782, 


1753, 1784, and 1785, contain between thir- 
and forty thouſand fouls; ſeyeral other ſet- 


i ements are forming at the Iron Banks on the 
Miſhlppi, beſides thoſe upon. the weſtern ſide 


of the Ohio, which, including the inhabitants 
at Poſt St. Vincent and the Kaſkaſkies (I judge. 
from the beſt information). do not fall — of 
fifty thouſand. I. have. not menticngd the 
number in the ſettlement of the great bend of 
the Tenaſee, as J have not been able to collect 


.any ſatisfactory information reſpecting them; 
but 1 ſuppoſe.the aggregate number of ſouls in 
the weſtern country is very little, if at all ſhort 
of four hundred thouſand, including the ſettle- 
ments of Holſton, Chinck river, and Powel's 


valley,. which taken together may amount to 


ſeventy thouſand ſouls, and which are proper- 
ly on the weſtern waters. 


The ſettlements on the weſtern. ſide of the 
Ohio have been greatly harrafſ:d and retarded 
by the Indian war, which bas continucd with 
little variation ſince 1785; but the vigorous 


meaſures which their depredations have oblig- 
ed 
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ed Congrels to adopt, muſt end with a perma- 
nent peace, or in a tew years their provocations 
will lead to the extirpation of the whole of the 
Miami and Illinois tribes. Their proweſs and 
determined reſolution will, no doubt, confider- 
ably annoy our army, which, having been 
moltly recruited from the Atlantic country, 
are not acquainted with ſuch dexterity and 
courage, or indeed habituared to their manner 
of fighting ; but our numbers have grown too 
conliderable ; for, defeats only invigorate our 
meaſures, while the loſs of every man, to na- 
tions whoſe populations is fo extremely tardy 
as that of the ſavages of America, is a lament- 
able conſideration. 

In the peopling this country new States will 
naturally ariſe, and thus, in contemplating the 
continent of America, we may form an ade- 
quate idea of what will be the magnitude of its 
federal empire. The upper ſettlement on the 
Ohio, though more populous than the ſettle- 
ment of Cumberland, is not likely to become 
a ſeparate State ſo ſoon. The greateſt part of 
it is within the limits of Pennſylvania, and not 
ſo remote from the capital of that State, as the 
Cumberland ſettlementis from the capital of 
North Carolina. The intercourſe is continual, 
and the productions of the country, or at leaſt 
their cattle may be driven to Philadelphia, &c. 
as I have obſerved before; and their influence 
i not ſufficient to procure them an act of ſepa- 

ration, 
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ration, ſhouid they defire it. In che caſe of 
North Carolina and Cumberland there is little 
or no communication between them, nor is it 
to be expected that it cver can be the inter- 
eſt of either to- continue the connection; there. 
fore, it is moſt likely, that diſtrict will fol- 
low Kentucky in the links of the great federal 
chain. 7 | | 
- I. muſt now proceed upon conjecture, as 
there are no definite limits preſcribed by the. 
federal government for the lines of demarka- 
tion, which are to be the different boundaries 
or limits of new States which will ariſe, How- 
ever it is caſy, by conſulting natural bounda- 
rics, to form a pretty juſt idea where will be. 


their different diviftons. I have already re- 


marked that Kentucky and Cumberland are. 
divided by a line in lat. 36 1%, which will be. 
the boundary of Cumberland to the northward. 
The mountains will -moſt- likely be its eaſtern 
limits: its ſouthern limits will be, either the 
partition line continued between North Caro- 
lina and Georgia (South Carolina never poſ- 
ſeſſed any weſtern land,) or it will run ſouth- 
erly, until it ſtrikes that ridge of hills- which 
diyides the Tenaſee country from the country 
of the Chacktaws; thence a due weſt courſe to 
the Miſſiſſippi, or following ſome one of thoſe 
branches which riſe in thoſe hills, and purſu- 
ing its courſe to that river. This will com- 


prcheng: a. diſtrict of country of nearly two 
| hundred. 
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nundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 


nearly an hundred and fifty from north to 


ſouth. I cannot ſpeak here with accuracy, as 
it is that part of all the weſtern country which 
is leaſt known. | 


The country upon the head waters of the 


Tenaſee ſtands next in the liſt of advancement. 


This country ineludes the ſettlement of Hol- 


ſton, the ſettlement of Clinch, and the ſettle- 


ments of Powel's Valley, Which are part in 


Virginia and part in North Carolina; beſides 
the ſettlements of Nola Chucka and French- 


broad. This laſt ſettlement will be extended 


to the borders of the Cherokee country, which 
will bind this State to the ſouthward. Its 
weſtern boundary will be Cumberland moun- 
tain, which-will divide it from the States of 
Kentucky and Cumberland. Its northern li— 
mits will, be the- rièges of hills which: divides 


the waters of the Tenaſce and the Great Kana- 
way, and its eaſtern boundary will be the. high 


hills which divides the caſtern from the welt- 


ern waters in this part of America, which are 


called in Virginia the north mountains, and 
-which continue their courſe through the Caro - 


hnas: 'Fhis State will be in extent upwards of 


two hundred miles from north to fouth, and 


the average width from eaſt to weſt, nearly an 


hundred and fifty. 


This country has mountains on every fide 


but the ſouth-weſt, and is interſperſed with 


high 
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high hills in moſt parts of it. The valleys are 
extremely fertile, and every where finely wa- 


tered. The climate in the upper part of the 


country is not ſo temperate as that of Kentuc- 
ky, though it lies in the ſame latitude, which 
is owing to the neighbouring mountains. Ma- 


ny parts of this diſtrict are well ſettled, and 


cultivation was brought to ſuch conſiderable 


perfection, that the inhabitants had it in con- 


templation to become independent ſeven years 


ſince, under the diſtinction of the State of 


Franklin, which very probably you may have 
read of. Its population is not only conſider- 
able, but its reſpectability in every reſpect will 
very ſoon intitle it to the rank of a diſtin 


State; though it may require ſome time to ef. 
fect a unity of ſentiments, and a conſolidation 


of its various and detached ſettlements into 


that order which the organs of government 
require. 4 


Before I leave this fide of the Miſſiſſippi, I 
muſt beg leave to digreſs, and ſhew what will 
be the-probable deſtination of the Indian na- 


tions, who live between the ſouthern limits of 


the country I have been mentioning, and the 
Floridas, and which may amount to thirteen 
thouſand, incluſive of men, women, and 
children. The Cherokees are about two thou- 
ſand five hundred; the Crecks three thouſand 
five hundred; the Chacktaws, are about 
{ix thouſand ; and the different yagrant nations 

may 
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may amount to a thouſand more. The ſettle- , 
ments making in the upper parts of Georgia, 
upon the fine lands of the Oconee and Oke- 
mulgee rivers, will in a- very few years 
bid defiance to them in that quarter. The 
Georgian troops have alrcady defeated 
them, and forced them e quiet — 
The ſettlement of Frenc';-bro.id, aided by 
Holton, have nothing io fear from them; 


and the Cumberland is too puiſſant to appre- 
of J hend any dauge. The Spaniards are in pol- 
'C ſeſnon of the Floridas (how long they will re- 
n main ſo muſt depend upon their moderation 


and good manners), and the ſettlements at the 
c Natchez and above, which will ſoon extend 
to the ſouthern boundaries of Cumberland; 


on ſo that they will be completely enveloped i in 
10 a few years. Our people will continue to en- 
nt ¶ croach upon them on three ſides, which will 

1 compel them to live more domeſtic lives, and 


: #Manlate them to our mode of living, or 
il FJ c:ofs to the weſtern ſide of the Mifliflippi. 

In the ſettlement of Long Ifland, in the 
of state of New-York, fame of the tribes of Indi- 


he ans remained, and lived in continual inter- 
el ¶ couſe with the whites. Whether it was from 
nd any cruelty practiſed upon them, or from their 
u- predominant pation for ardent ſpirits, I will 
nd No pretend to ſay ; ; but it 1s certain that very 
out Fi:w of them remain, and they are a, flothtul, 


degenerate order of beings, compared with 
ay the aborigines of that country. In the ſeitle- 
ment of South Carolina the Catawbas were al- 
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lotted a tract of country, and though they have 
retained their courage, their numbers have 


greatly declined. The cauſe of civilization 
proving repugnant to their population, I think, 
may be ſufficiently accounted for in the whites 
encouraging their thirſt for intoxication, 

I will next take notice of the Genaſee coun- 
try, which lies upon the waters that run into 


lake Ontario, and which it is expected will be 
peopled as ſoon as the Six Nations of Indians 


are peaceable. This is a very rich and fertile 
tract of country, lying in the remote parts of 
New York, bounded by Pennſylvania to the 


ſouth-eaſt, by the lakes to the north-weſt, and 


high hills and a wilderneſs from the Ohio 
country. I have hitherto omitted taking notice 


of it, as not properly belonging to the weſtern 
country; but as I am going to proceed to pat. 


tition the country weſt of the Ohio into ſepa 
rate States, I thought it moſt conſiſtent to 
keep up the chain of connection; and with- 
out mentioning this diſtrict, there would have 
been a chaſm between New York and the up- 
permoſt State upon the waters of the Ohio. 
I will now return to the Ohio. That ridg: 
ok hills which divides the waters of this rive 
from that of the lakes running ſouth-weſterly, 
until they run north-weſterly and divide the 
ſources of the Wabaſh and IIlinois riven 
from the fouthern branches of the lakes 
will moſt likely mark the limits to thi 
'weſt of the Upper State upon the weſtern ſid! 
of the Ohio. The ridge of hills which divide 
| th 
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the waters of the Allegany river from thoſe of 
the Genaſee, will bound it to the north ; the 
Allegany river and the Ohio to the eaſt, and 
the Muſkingum to the ſouth. The next ſtate 
| ſhould form between the Muſkingum and Sci- 
cta the Ohio and that ridge of hills between 
the ſources of theſe rivers and thoſe cf Lake 
Erie. The third, between the Sciota, the 
Great Miami, the Ohio, and the ſame ridge 
of hills. The country lying between the Mi- 
ami, Wabaſh, the Ohio, and the fame hills, 
1 would put into another State; and the 
country lying between the Wabaſh, Ohio, 
Mifhifippi, and Illinois rivers, I would eſtabliſh 

into a fifth State. - 
Betwecn the mouth of the Illinois river and 
waters of lake Michegan, lies a diſtrict of coun- 
try equally fertile with any part of the weſtern 
country; but, in the progreſſion of our ſettic- 
ments, 1t will be ſome years before any ſettle- 
ments can be formed there, except in the fork 
of the Miſſiſſippi and Illinois; which may be 
erected into a State, by running n line from 
St. Anthony's falls, in ſuch a direction as to 
ſtrike the head branches of the Illinois. But 
it is moſt likely that the country on the Miſ- 
atppi and Miſouri will be ſettled belvre this 
diftrit, though it is conſidered as the empire 
of Spain. However, I will not be ſo indeco- 
rous as to parcel out the territories of other 
nations : 
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nations: it is ſufficiently preſumptuous to have 
gone lo far as I have. 

I have now marked out the imaginary 
boundaries of ſix new States excluſive of theſe 
on the eaſtern ſide of the Ohio, the Genaſee 
fettlement, and without including the country 
between the northern limits of Kentucky and 
Pitt burg, cr the eountry between Niagara, 
Detroit, and the ſourc's cf thoſe rivers which 
run into the Ohio. 

Tae upper ſettlement on the eaſtern ſide of 
the Chio, will moſt Jikely fellow the Cum- 
terland and Holften in its independence. In 
pecping the new States I conclude the lower- 
moſt wi:l be firſt ſettled, and conſequently the 
fuſt to be admitted into the federal govein- 
ment. The diſtrict cf country that will be 
bait ſettled in all probability, between the O- 
hio, the lakes, and the Miſſiſſippi, to the fouth 
of St. Anthoiiy's Falls, is perhaps, that which 
lies between Niagara and Detroit, and ex- 
tending to the ridge of hills which divides the 
waters of lake Erie and Ohio, by, reaſon of its 
damp and cold fuil. The ſurrender of the 
forts of Niagara and Detroit (which I uncer- 
ſtand is about to be dine), may increaſe the 
{ſettlements upon the borders of lake Erie; but 
I think it is not likely that that unhoſpitable 
clime will find inhabitants, while the al 
regions of the M fiflippt are in a great mea- 
{ure uninhabited. 
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It is next neceſſary to take notice haw, and 
in what probable time, theſe States will be in- 
habited. The firſt ſettlement upon the Ohio 
and the progreſs made in agriculture was ex- 
tremely tardy. But it is neceſſary to recollect 
that America was not only in an infant ſtate 
at the concluſion of the war in 1763, but that 
the continual wars with the Indians greatly 
retarded the progreſs of that ſettlement; and 
if the ſame obſtructions have been given to the 
ſettlements on the weſtern ſide of the Ohio, 
it is equally certain that the exhauſted condi- 
tion of the finances of the United Statcs, until 
within a year anda half paſt, did not permir 
them to take thoſe vigorous meaſures neceſſary 
to their tranquillity, and that permanent ſet- 
tlements on that tide of the river, and the in- 
creaſe of the neceſſaries of life (which are now 
im greater abundance in the weſtern country 
than in any other part of-America) will enable 
them to ſupport their ſituation with infinitely 
more eaſe, than when we were obliged to 
bring almoſt every thing for uſe over the 

zountain. 

have eſtimated the number of ſouls on the 
weſtern waters at 420, oo. I ſhouid juppoſe, 
from the diſpoſition to early marriages, which 
is general, and the extraordinary fecundity 
which is every where obferved, with the ad- 
dition of the emigrants uvho may be expected 
from the eaſtern States, that che inhabitants 
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will double ance in 15 years for the next 60 
years to come at leaſt, which in the firſt 15 
years will be equal to peopling four or five of 
theſe States; and I think we may expect to ſee 
at the end of 30 yeurs the whole country L 
have been defcribing inhabited. 

The ratio of tacreuſe after the firſt 30 years 
appears almoit too aitoniſhing for belief — 
6,400,0c0 fouls increafe in the courſe of 65 
years, when it is notorious that all America 
added to ber population little more than 
2,092,000 in the courſe of a century, no doubt 
will appear a calculation too extravagant; for 
which reafon it will be neceſſary for me to tate 
Fi the riſe of the one, and the probable growth 
| of the other. | 
4. Mr. Jefferſon, in his notes on Virginia (to 
which I ſhall have frequent cccaſicn to advert 


+] in my ſubſequent letters), allows.a duplication | 
14 only once in 27, years, He takes the ſpace of! 
. 118 years incluſive from 1654, until. the year 


i 1772, when the tythes of Virginia had increa!- 
| ed from 7209, to. 135, 025; which eſtimate 
bi | ne ſays is corroborated by the particular uni- 
1 tormity of the intermediate enumerations ta- 
ken in 1700, 1748, and 1759. According 
bis to this increaſe, he ſuppoſes the inhabirans of 
; | "Virginia alone will amount to between 6 and 
| 


7,000,000, within ninety- ſix years. 

It eppears, by a ſtatement which He. hes 

mace ot the emigrants in. different years to 
that 
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that country, that the greateſt number in any 
one year was 3030, Which was the year 1628. 
From the year 1654 the diſſolution of the Vir- 
ginia Company took place, and importations 
almoſt ceafed until it became the practice of 
your government to tranſport convicts to the 
Colonies; ſo that it. does not appear that the 
peopling of Virginia was materially owing to 
the migrations from Europe :. whereas. I have 
known upwards of 10, ooo emigrants to arrive 
in the ſingle State of Kentucky within one 
year, and from 4 to 10,coo. in ſeveral other 
years. 

Great part of the country from the Bay of 
Fundy to Cape Florida upon the ſea cc aſt is 
unfavourable to agriculture.. New. England 
has never yet produced corn ſufficient to ſupply 
its inbabitants with bread ;. which muſt pro- 
ceed either from the ignorance of the arts 
of huſbandry, in that country, or from the 
poverty of the foil: I. believe both have 
helped to retard the progreſs of agricul- 
ture. Long Iſland is chiefly. a ſand. heap, 
where the inhabitants ſeem for a great length 
of time to have been content to live upon fiſh, 
The State of New-York for a conſiderable dif. 
tance back is a continuaticn of Hills and ſtones, 
The country from Pele uſhook to-the capes of 
the Delaware is a flat of nothing Bur ſalt 
marſhes and pine barrens, which extend for 
twenty miles up the country 3 and the whole 
country 
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the ſpecies, by the ſeparation of the ſexes. 
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country from thoſe capes. ſouthward to the 
Gulf of Florida is no better, for a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſea, the bottoms of the ri- 
vers excepted ; ſo that the firſt ſettlers of A- 
merica had not only the natives to contend 
againſt, but alſo extreme poverty. 

The extenſion of the Dutch ſettlement from 
New-York-up Hudſon's river to the fine lands 
about Albany, and to the fertile banks of the 
Rariton, in Jerſey, and the ſettlement of 
Pennſylvania by the: celebrated Penn, firſt 
produced that plenty: which is not only neceſ- 
ſary to comfort, but is effential to occaſion 
that fecundity which diſtinguiſhes the rapid 


population of molt infant countries, after they 
have overcome the-fir{t difficulties of eſtabliſſi- 


Ing a ſettlement. 

As the natives were driven back, the ſettlers 
began to penetrate into the fertile regions of 
the middle parts of the States; which lic at 


| ſome diſtance from the ſea coaſt, . But, ſeve- 


ral cauſes now combined to retard the 
population of the country, The unta- 
vourabie appearance of the ſoil of New 
England induced moſt of its inhabitants to 
af fen caring lives, which not only tend to 


check the natural increaſe of men by the loſſes 


incidental to ſuch an employment, but, hin- 
der, in a materal degree, the propagation of 


This 
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Tins buſineſs was in ſceme meaſure common 
o the whole cclonies.. Beſides which, the 
wars in which England was often. engaged 
e gainſt France and. Spain, and in, which we 
were allo concerned, with the frequent Indi- 
an wars, and the late American war, helped 
not a little to obſtruct the natural proportion 
of the increaie of inhabitants America hed. 
only croſſed the line between poverty and af- 
fucnce when the late unfur:urate war com- 
mencced. However, there was a {till more. 
ne lat ious and deteſtable cauſs for tlis flownels 
of population ariſing from the introduction ef 
Aj.ican ſlavery. Men began then to lock 
upon it as infamdus to labour —amuſc ments 
were invented to fill up their time —diſſipa- 
tion followed in all the exceſs of idleneſs and. 
folly. The fair ſex were neglected: Warria- 
ges were leſs early, and leſs frequent 
And thus it happened: that the inhabi- 
tants cf Virginia were found to double 
only cnce in 27; years, and which has been 
adopted by fome perſons as a criterion to eſti- 
mate the increaſe of the inhabitants of all the. 
other States; but it is not a fair criterion, for 
it is notorious that Pennſylvania is much bet- 
ter peopled than Virginia, thouzh its firſt ſet- 
tlement was at a later date. But, now, for 
the reverſe. Though we enjoy an extenſive 
inland navigation, we are not liuble to the ſame 
loſs of men which the perils of the ſea produ- 

ces; 
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ees; nor any of that loſs which maritime 
countries ſuffer by their citizens entering into 
| foreign ſervice, or ſettling in foreign coun- 
1 tries: our voyages will be regulated by the 
if periodical floods, and the eras of abſence will 
be more determinate and certain; ſo that ab- 
I ſence here cannot ſo materially interrupt do- 
. meſtic happineſs, and cannot in the leaſt re- 
tard the increaſe of inhabitants. It is impoſſi- 
ble that we can experience any thing like po- 
verty, for no country, perhaps, upon the globe 
is ſo rich in the comforts and neceſſaries of 
life. As to wars, we can have none after a 
few years more are paſt. The Spaniards may 
1 put us to ſome inconvenience for a few years 
1 to come; but; in doing this, they will not 
1 only riſk the loſs. of New Orleans, but the 
whole of Louiſiana, which they conſider as the 
key to Mexico. Thus ſecured from wars, and 
the inland navigationof the country not ſubject- 
ing us to material lofſes in that buſineſs; with 
| the propenſity to early marriages, produced 
4 by the ſimplicity and-innocence of youth, tu— 
H tored under- the pure maxims of virtue. and 
reaſon ; it cannot be confidered-as a ſanguine 
; calculation, when we add the additional con- 
[1 ſideration of the probable number of emi- 
| grants we may receive, that our population 
will double once in fifteen years. | 
Having endcavoured to give you an idea of 
the country north-weſt of the Ohio, omitted 
| in 
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in my laſt; and ævhat will be the probable par- 
titions of the New States to be laid off on that 
ſide of the river, the population, and expect- 
ed increaſe of the inhabitants of the weſtern 
country; I ſhall take leave of you for the pre- 
ſent, and in my next you ſhall have an ac- 


count of its productions, navigations, &c. 


I remain, affectionately, 


:Your's, &c. 


LET 


4 1 
LETTER v. 


KENTUCKY. 
MI DEAR FRIEND, | 


JN the advancement of civilization, agricul- 
ture ſeems to have Leen in every countr 
the primary object of mankind—Arts and ſci- 
ences have foilowed, and, ultimately, they 
have been relevant to each other. Fortunate- 
ly tor mankind, the preſent æra of reaſon, not 
only admits, but makes 1t neceſſary that the 
ſhould go hand in hand. The decency of life 
is not the ſmalleſt of ſublunary blandiſhments. 
Purity is to the body what virtue is to the 
ſoul ;—an eternal invigorating germ, whoſe 
blofloms diffuſe the moſt fragrant odours, and 


give a vivacity to the mind equally manly ard 


delightiul. 

The weſtern limits of the federal empire are 
hounded on the north by the lakes, Ontario, 
Eu ie, St. Clair, Michegan, Superior, and the 


lake of the wood; to the weſt by the Miſſiſſip- 


pi; and extending as far ſouth as the Natchez, 
or lat. 32 deg. then is bound by the Floridas 


to the ſouth, What is called the weſtern ter- 


ritory 


n 
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ritory lies on this ſide of the Allegany moun 
tain, within theſe limits. EN 
Here is found all the variety of ſoil and cli- 


mate neceflary to the culture of every kind of 


rain, fibrous plants, cotton, fraits, vegetables, 
and all ſorts of proviſions. The upper ſettle- 
ments on the Ohio produce chiefly whear, oats, 
barley, rye, Indian corn or maze, hemp and 
flax. The fruits, are apples, pears, cherries, 
peaches, plumbs, ſtrawberries, raſberries, cur- 
rants, gooſe-berries and grapes; of culinary 
plants and vegetables, there are turnips, .pota- 
toes, carrots, parſnips, cymbiline or ſquaſh, 
cucumbers, peaſe, beans, aſparagus, cabbages, 
brocali, celery and ſallads; beſides which there 
are melons and herbs of every fort. The 
proviſion conſiſt of beef, pork, mutton, veal, 
and a variety of poultry, ſuch as ducks, Mul- 
covy ducks, turkeys, geeſe, dunghill fowls and 
pidgeons. The ſuperfluous proviſions are fold 
to the emigrants who are continually paſſing 
through thoſe ſettlements, in their route to the 
diffe rent diſtricts of country, and which I haye 
enumerated. Some conſiderable quantity of 
ſpirits diſtilled from rye, and likewiſe cyder, 
are fent down the river to a market, in thoſe 
infant ſettlements where the inhabitants have 
not had time to bring orchards to any perfec- 
tion, or have not a ſuperfluity of grain to diſtil 
into ſpirits. The beef, pork, and flour are dil 
poſed of in the ſame 8 The flax and hemp 
| | are 
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are packed on horſes and ſent acroſs the moun. 
tain. to the inland towns of Pennſylvania and 
, Maryland, and (as I hinted,in a former letter) 
; in a few years when grazing forms the princi. 
4 pal object of thoſe ſettlers, they will always 
15 find a market for their cattle at Philadelphis, 
[i Baltimore, and Alexandria, | 
7 heſe ſettlements might produce a conſider. 
| 

| 

| 

b 

i 


able quantity of ſugar, but hitherto what they ! 

have made has ſerved for little more "than 

home conſurnption, as avery part of the back 

.country: from lat. 42 to 36" produces an abun- 

dance of the ſugar maple-tree as would be 

equal 4, furniſh Togar for the inhabitants of 

the whole earth: and to ſend it to àny of the 

market towns on the Atlantic, is too far to be 

11 profitable until · the capals of the Potowmac 

F + ſhall have been finiſhed, That country pro- 

duces alſo all the pot-herbs which are com- 5 

41 mon in Europe: ſeveral kinds of nuts grow in 1 

hi the foreſts, ſuch as, cheſnuts, hickory, and 5 

K. black walnuts. The mountains, hills, and un- 

i; inhabited parts abound in deer, wild turkeys d, 

'F and a ſpecies of grouſe which are called by 

it the Americans promiſcuopſly parfridge 

4 pheaſant. There is an abundance of wild 0 

[if _ fowl, as is indeed the caſe in every. part of thc A 

Id weſtern country: to. enumerate theſe coulc 
prove neither amuſement or inſtruQion, 

Linen and woollen cloths, leather, and hats 

for home conſumption, are mayutaQtured *. 

>; . conl! 


L 


ſilerable ſuecceſs. The two firſt articles are 
nd only made in families for their own uſe ; but 
r) the latter are made by men of profeſſion in 
that buſineſs, and are of a quality that would 
not diſgrace the mechanics of Europe: Black- 
ſmiths work of all forts, even to making fire 
arms. is done there; as is alſo cabinet work, 
er. Mr heel-wright, mil. wright, houſe carpentry, 
jainery, ſhoe- making, &c. &c. in ſhort, all the 
trades immediately neceſlary to the promotion 
of the comforts of new ſettlements, are to be 
found here. 
del After paſſing to the ſouthward of lat 40 
oll deg. the climate becomes favourable to the 
chell culture of tobacco. It will, no doubt, grow 
„bell farther to ths north; but. neither its flavour is 
ſs aromatic, or the crop ſo certain or produc- 
tire.” Indeed the farther ſouth tobacco grows, 
generally the finer its quality: hence it is, that 
the ſaegars of Cuba are ſo much admired for | 
their peculiar ſcent, and the Oroonookoo ſor 
its mifdnèeſs. However, this is of little conſe- 
quence to any country, as it is certain no cul- 
| by vation is fo: pernicious to the ſoil, and of fo 
little real advanitage to the eultivator. It con- 
ihually impoveriſhes the land; and every ad- 
Idirional ſeaſon, inſtead of producing riches to 
an eſtate, tends to beggar it: every veſtige of 
its growth is miſery and devaſtation, and no 
ſoil, but one as prolific as that of the Nile, 
would be capable of productng it for any 
length 
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length of time, according to the ſyſtem which 
has been purſued in Virginia and Maryland, 
However the whole of the Ohio and Miſſiſſi p- 
pi country below lat. 40 deg. is perhaps better 
adapted to produce tobacco in quantity than 
any other country upon the face of the globe. 

Kentucky produces, beſides tobacco, all the 
different kinds of grain, which J have deſcrib- 


ed, in the upper ſettlement; all the fruits, 


with the addition of apricots and nectarines; 
theſe and peaches grow here to very great per- 
fection, particularly when planted upon a light 


foil, which ſhould always be the caſe when it 


can be found ; but however extraordinary it 
may appear, it is not often the caſe in this dif- 
trict of country. 


Thoſe culinary plants, vegetables, &c. I 


have enumerated above, are produced in the 
whole weſtern country. In ſome parts they 
grow to greater perfection than in others, as 
in this the cucumber, turnips, peas, and many 
others are much finer than Jever faw them 
any where beſide, The cantilope melon is 
only to be equalled by thoſe in Perſia, We 
are not at the trouble and expence of forcing, 
Every thing put into the ground of the vege- 
table kind, grows in a molt wonderful manner. 

The ſoil is uncommenly favourable to hemp 
and Indian corn. I have known 12 cwt. ot 


the former produced from an acre of ground, 


and as much as 100 buſhels of the latter. 
| ein This 
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This has not only been done from an uncom- 
mon fertile ſpot; but there are large bodies of 
land adjoining, which are equally prolific. T 1 
believe, that, were I to mention upon an aver- 
age the produce of the whole country, it would - 
be found to be nearly as follows: 


Hemp per acre | 800 are, 


Indian corn, or maze, ditto + 60 buſhels. : 
Wheat, ditto - - 30 ditto. 
Barley, ditto - - = - - qo ditto, . 
Oats, ditto - -Þ Jo ditto. 


Clover and timothy graſs, ditto 25 cwt. -. 

Beſides hemp and flax for manufacturing, 
cotton is cultivated with confiderable ſucceſs, 
particularly iu the ſouthern parts of the State 
and Cumberland; and, no doubt, in a few 
years; when our ſettlements extend to the Nat- 
chez, cotton will be produced in as great per- 
fection as in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. No oil 
or climate can be more congental to this plant 


than the regions on the lowermoſt parts of the 


Miſiſhppi. : We have it in our power to pro- 


mote the culture of filk alſo. The mildneſs - 


of the climate and the great quantity of the 
mulberry trees, which are every where inter- 
ſperſed in our foreſts, renders this matter ex- 
tremely eaſy; but how far this: will be politic, 
when the uſe of ſilk is going out of faſhion, is 
a matter that requires ſome conſideration. 
Cotton has ſupplied its place, and its ſuperior - 
| . ezcellence, 


E. 


excellence, I apprehend, will always make it a 
more profitable manufacto 


The growth of wool will form an important 


conſideration with us. The plains I have de- 
ſcribed, extend quite to the mountains, ſo that 
ſheep here may have every advantage which 
the flocks of Spain enjoy. If we can form 
any 1dea from the ſamples of, wool produced 
in many parts of the country, we may con- 
clude that our moſt ſanguine expectations will 
be fully anſwered. - 

The buffalo are moſtly driven out of Ken- 
tucky. Some are ſtill found upon the head 

waters of Licking creek, Great Sandy, and the 
head waters of Green river. Deer abaund in 
the extenſive foreſts ; but the elk confines it- 
ſelf moitly to the hilly and uninhabited places. 

The rapidity of the ſettlement has driven the 
wild turkey quite out of the middle countries; 
but they are found in large flocks in all our 
extenſive woods. 

Amidſt the mountains and woken ccun- 
tries are great numbers of the grouſe I have de- 
ſcribed; and fince the ſettlement has been 

eſtabliſhed, the quail, by following the trail of 
grain which is neceſſarily ſcattered through 
the wilderneſs, has migrated from the old ſet- 
tlements on the other ſide the mountain, and 
has become a conſtant reſident with us. This 
bird was unknown here on the {lt peopling 
of the country. 0 


There 
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a There is, a variety of wild-fowl in every. 
part of this State, particularly teal, and the 
it | ſummer duck. The latter breeds with us. 
2- © Its incubation is always in temperate climates, 
it which is the reaſon of its being called the ſum» 
h mer duck. | . 
m The productions of Cumberland are nearly 
d the ſame as thoſe of Kentucky, The quality 
1- || of Tobacco is perhaps ſomething better; but 
Il Þ the climate being confiderably warmer, it is 
not ſo favourable to wheat and barley, nor does 
2- || graſs grow there ſo luxuriantly as with us. 
d The country below Cumberland ſoon be- 
ie || comes warm enough for indigo and rice; and 
in || perhaps theſe articles, in a few years, will be 
t- cultivated on the Miſſiſſippi with as much ſuc- 
s. | cſs, if not more, than they ever were in South 
1s || Carolina or Georgia; particularly the former, 
s; | as the ſoil on the Miſſiſſi ppi is infinitely more 
ar | luxuriant than any in the Carolinas. Some 
eifays were made in this buſtneſs, previous to 
7- | the late war; but the object was abandoned in 
e- the deſtruction of the ſettlement I mentioned 
en in a former letter, made below the Natchez. 
of Oranges, and other tropical fruits, grow at 
zh | the Natchez, and ſome diſtance above, to con- 
t- | ſiderable perfection. There are a variety of 
2d | nuts which grow both in Kentucky and Cum- 
1is | berland, ſome of which are common to both; 
ag the moſt remarkable of which is the Pacane; 
bat as they have all been noticed, both by 
_ Carver 
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Curver and. Jefferſon, I ſhall refer you to them 
for theit᷑ particular. deſeriptions and properties. 
Grapes, plumbs, gooſberries, and ſtrawberries, 
grow alſo ſpontaneouſly.in the ſouthern parts 
of Kentucky, and in moſt parts of Cumber- 
nd. | TN Det 

The produce of the weſtern country will 
be. nearly the ſame in the. ſame parallels of la- 
titude throughout; ſo that comparing my ima- 
ginary States, with the ſettled country ſouth- 
eaſt of the Ohio, you will be able to form a 
juſt idea of what they. will be capable of pro- 
ducing. But to comprehend the object of the 
commerce of this country, it is firſt neceſſar 
to contemplate it, abounding in all the com. 
forts of life, limited. in its variety of climate 
only by what is not deſirable; with a ſoil ſo 
prolific, a navigation ſo extenſive, and a ſecu- 
rity ſo permanent from being inland, that it 
ſeems this vaſt extent of empire is only to be 
equalled for its ſublimity but by the object of 
its aggraadizement. 

Proviſions, tobacco, and raw materials will 
eonſtitute the firſt articles of our trade. Such 
a quantity of beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheeſe, 
&c. &. might be furniſhed from this country 
as will, one day, no doubt, furniſh the Welt 
India iſlands, and afford felief to the miſerable 
Chineſe, whoſe ſcanty portion of rice is only 
ſaſh2ient to keep ſoul and body together. Out 
mountainous countries muſt always prove ex- 

| | | cellen 
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eellent ranges for herds of cattle; the graſs, i in 
ſummer, affording ſufficient f.od to fatten 
them, without the expence of cultivated mea- 
cows, and the winters are ſeldom ſo ſevere as 
to require any other food than the cane and 
pea- vine. | 

The navigation of this country. has been 
much talked of The diſtance from one place 
to. another has been computed with ſome de- 
gree of Accuracy, and the various experiments 
which have been made confirm the opinion 
chat its difficulty is merely imaginary. 

The common mode of deſcending the ſtream 
is in flat · bottomed boats, which may be built 
from 15 to 500 tons burthen. But, as far as I 
have been able to judge, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that. 
about 50 or 6a tons, burthen would be the 
moſt convenient, wieldy, and: conſequently 
ſafe, particularly when the vaters are very 
high, for in ſuch caſcs the rapidity of the cur- 
rent makes it difficult to manage an unwieldy 
maſs with facility, Theſe boats are built of 


oak plank, with a certain proportion of breadth 


to their length, i. e. nearly as 12 feet to 403 
which will be a boat of nearly 40 tons. They 
are covered or not as occaſion may require. 
The object is to build them as cheap as poſſi- 
ble, for their unwieldineſs prevents the poſli- 
bility of their returning, and they can only be 
ſold as plank. 

Several of theſe boats ſetting. out _— 
ns et 
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let us ſuppoſe 5, 10, 15, or 20, of 60 tons big 
then each, which would require each 6 har ds 
to navigate them.? Ten boats then of 60 tons 
each will employ 60 hands, which will be equal 
to navigate up the ſtream 3 boats of 5 tons 
each, and which would be more than ſufficient 
to bring back the cargo which the produce of 
the ten boars would purchaſe ; as the articles 
we export are groſs and bulky, while we want 
only in return ſuperfine goods: the coarſer 
goods of every ſort will always be manufactur- 
el in the country. We allo make our o.wi 
ſalt, ſugar, ſpirits, malt liquor, and ſhall ſoon 
make our own wine. Theſe. boats muſt be 
worked up with ſteam and ſalls. 

The invention of carrying a boat againſt | the 
ſtream by the influence of ſteam, is a late im- 
provement in philoſophy by:a Mr. Rumbey of 
Virginia, whoſe ingenuity has been rewarded ' 
by that State with the excluſtve privilege of 
navigating thoſe” boats in her rivers for 10 
years 5 and as this grant- was given previous 
to the independence of Kentucky, the act of 
ſeparation guarantees his right. Some cir- 
cumſtance or other has prevented His Bringing 
them into uſe However there can be no 
doubt of the ſucceſs of his-ſcheme, for the Aſ. 
ſembly of Virginia had the moſt ene 
aſſurances before they gave the privilege, in a a 
certificate ſigned by General 'Waſhington and 
Mm Page Haufe; : Etting forth that They had 
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feen. a boat which they believed to be con- 
ſtructed by Mr. Rumſey, afcend a ſtream 


without the aid of manual labour, but without 


mentioning the operating cauſe, which has 
ſince appeared to be ſteam. If this principle 
ſhould fail (and from ſuch authority L.do not 
conceive how it is to be preſumed,) I flatter 
my ſelf that philolophy is capable of ſupply ing 
the place in the appropriation of ſome one of 
the ſccrets with which mechanics abound. 


In taking a retroſpective view. of the world, 
we are for a moment ſurpriſed. when we recol- 


lect that ſome thouſands of years had elapſed 
before printing was invented, and that the on- 
ly way of accumulating: the copies of art and 
genius was by the tardy method of tranſcrib- 


ing; and that the art of navigation was tor near- 


ly as long a time devious, and regulated by no 
certain laws, the ſtars and head lands of differ- 
ent cduntries being the only guides to the ad- 


venturous mariner, who often perithed when 


the heavens were obſcured. :O Liberty! how 


many bleſſings haſt thou brought us! Man, in 


promulgating his opinions, r.ow finds ſecurity 
under the wings of an eſtabliſhed freedom 
and the diſmal dungeon which eclipſed the lu- 


minous mind of the celebrated Italian, would 


no be erected into a ſchool for him to lec- 
ture in, inſtead of a priſon to bewail the miſe- 
-rable ignorance and depravity of his fellow- 


creatures. Truth and reaſon have led to this 
meliora- 
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melioration of manners, it will lead to more 
benefits to mankind.— But ſhould we ſtill be 
obliged to Tow our boats againſt the ſtream, it 


is 10 only practicable but eafy. 


1 he frequent turnings in the Miſſiſſippi 
produce 1n every bend eddy water, which with 
the advantage the wind affords (which blow- 
ing the greater part of the year from the ſouth- 
weſt, and directly up the windings of the ri- 


ver, which, by reaſon of the vacancy between 
the banks * riſing foreſts on either ide, af- 
ford a channel for the current of the air) is 
ſufficient with fails, Keeping as much as poſh- 
ble in the eddy water, to carry a boat 50 miles 
a day up the ſtream, 


To account for thoſe winds philoſophically 


would be extremely eaſy ; but, as it is a cir- 
cumſtance notorious from the teſtimony of 
. Voyagers in the Mifliflippi and Ohio, I pretume 
the teſt of experience will be preferred to any 
; philoſophical diſquifition upon the ſubject. 


Should this navigation prove too tedious, 


and no improvements appear likely to be made 


in it, the importing into the country may be 


facilitated by another channel, from the Gulf 


of Mexico up the Mobile, which is a lazy cur- 
rent; from the principal branch of which there 
is but a ſhort paſſage to a branch of the Tena- 
fee, when you will have the advantage of the 


ſtream quite into the Ohio. 1 have enume- 


rated this circumſtance mere) y 1 for the ſake of 
| informa- 
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information, for I have not the ſmalleſt doubt 
of rhe eligibility of the navigation of the Mif- 
ſiſſippi, which is proved from the experiments 
which are daily making. 

The diſtance from Pittſburg to the Muſk- 
ingum is 173 miles; to the Little Kenhaway 
173; to the Great Kenhaway 285.; to Great 


Sandy 342; to the Scioto 390; to Limeſtone 


500 ; to the Little Miami 51o; to Licking 
creek 524; to the Great Miami 550; to the 
Great-bone creek 582; to the Kentucky 625; 
to the Rapiers 703; to Salt river 723; to 


Green river 922; to the Wabaſh 1019; to 
Cumberland river 1113; to the Tenaſee 11263 


to the Miſſiſſippi 1183 ; from thence to New 
Orleans is about 1200. 

[ have mentioned that it is about 230 from 
the mouth of the Ohio up the Miſüſſippi to 
the mouth of tbe Miſouri, and about 20 from 
thence to Illinois, which is navigable for bat- 


teaux to its ſource. From thence there is a 


purtage only of 2 miles to Chickago, which is 
allo navigable for batteaux to its entrance into 
lake Michegan, which is a diſtance of 16 miles. 
This lake affords communication with the 11- 
ver St. Lawrence through lake Erie, paſting 


Niagara by x portage of 8 miles. The lakes 


Erie and Michegan are navigable for veſſels 
drawing 6 and 7 feet water. This is one of 
the routes by which the exchange of commo- 

dities 


dities between the northern and ſcuthern parts 


be found extremely eaſy to paſs through lake 
Ontario to Wood creck, up Wood creek, and 
by a. portage of about 3. miles you arrive at a 
.creek, which in 3 miles more brings you to 


moſtly in that part of America. 


meved, Which will form the firſt object of the 
gentle men of Virginia when they have com 
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cf this empire will be facilitated, 
In continuing the plan of intercourſe, it will 


Fort Edward upon the Mohawk river, which 
is a branch of Hudſon's river. There are ſe 
veral carrying places between that and its junc« 
tion with Hudſon; but very little labou 
would remove them, and I have no doubt but 
the State of New Tk will be judicious 
enough to ſet early about it. It is certain that 
they have ordered ſurveys to be made, and 
plans are forming for the removal of thoſe ob 
ſtructions. It has been long in embryo wit 
them. It was impoſſible a plan of ſuch utili 
ty could eſcape that 1age and penetrating poli 
tician General Schuyler, whoſe vaſt eſtate lies 


"here are alſo. portages into the waters of 
lake Erie from the Wabaſh, Great Miami 
Muikingum, and Allegany, from 2 to 16 miles 
The portag” between the Ohio and Potowmag 
Will be about 20 miles when the obſtruction 
in the Monengahala and Cheat rivers ate re 


lercd the canals en the Potowmac. 
The obſtructions to the navigation of the 
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Great Kanhaway are of ſuch magnitude, that 
it will require a work of ages to remove them; 
but if ever that ſhould be done, there will be 
an eaſy communication between that and 
James river, and likewiſe with the Oroonoo- 
koo, which runs through North Carolina. But 
this is an event too remote to deſerve any con- 
flde ration at preſent. 

All the rivers in this country of 60 yards 
wide and upwards, are navigable almoſt to 
their ſources for flat - bottomed boats during 
their floods, and for batteaux the greater part 
of the year, the great Kanhaway and little 
Miami excepted. The Tenaſee has a conſi- 
derable fall where it paſſes through Cumber- 
land Mountain, where there muſt be a portage 
alſo. From thence it is navigable quite to 
Holſton. | 425 3 

The rapids of the Ohio I have ds ſeribed in 
a' former letter. They are no obſtruction in 
high water to boats going down the river, and 
iodeed batteaux may paſs almoſt at any time. 
There are two ſmall rapids in the Wabaſh be- 
tween its mouth and St. Vincent's, but they 
are no impediment to navigation, except at 
times of low water. The Kaſkaſkia is a ſmall 
river which runs into the Miſlifippi below the 
Illinois, and is navrgable a conſiderable way 
above the plains. The Miſſiſſippi is navigable 
to St. Anthony's Falls, without any obſtruc- 
tion. Carver deſcribes it as navigable above 
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them as far as he travelled. We have too lit- 


tle knowledge of the Miſouri to form any de- 


cided opinion of the extent of its navigation. 
It is however certain, that it is a more power- 
ful ſtream than the Miſſiſſi ppi, and in entering 


that river, it triumphantly ruſhes acroſs, and 
its turbid waters, unmixed, ſeem to difdain a. 


connection ſo inferior. From the beſt inform- 
ation that we have been able to collect, it is 
navigable for 12 or 1500 miles above its 


mouth without obſtruction; and I'think it is 


not unlikely that in ſettling the country to- 


wards its ſource, we ſhall find it is not remote 


from the ſources of the ſtreams running into 


the Pacific Ocean, and that a communica, 


tion may be opened between: them with as 
much eaſe as between the Ohio and Potow- 


mac, and.alſo between the ſettlements on the 


Miſſiſſippi and California. This circumſtance 


is the more likely to happen, as it does not 


appear that the ridges of hills which divide the 
waters of the Pacific ocean from the waters of 
the Miſſiſippi,.are either ſo high or fo rugged 
as the Allegany mountain; 

You will obſerve, that as far as this immenſe 


continent is known, the courſes and extent of 


its rivers are extremely favourable. to commu- 
nication by water; a circumſtance which is 
highly important, whether we regard it in a ſe- 
cial or commercial point of view. The inter- 
courſe of men ha; added. no inconſiderable luſ- 


tre 


E 


tre to the poliſh of manners, and perhaps, 
commerce has tended more to civilize and em- 
belliſn the human mind, in two centuries, 
than war and chivalry would have done in five. 
The federal government regulating every 
thing commercial, muſt be productive of the 
greateſt harmony, ſo that while we are likely 
to live in the regions of perpetual peace, our 
felicity will receive a zeſt from the activity 
and variety of our trade. We ſhall paſs 
through the Miſſiſſippi to the ſea—up the 
Ohio, Monongahala and Cheat rivers, by a 
ſmall portage, into the Potowmae, which will 
bring us to the federal city on the line of 
Virginia and Mary land— through the ſeveral 
rivers IJ have mentioned, and the lakes to New- 
Vork and Quebec—from the northern lakes to 
the head branches of the rivers which run in- 
to Hudſon's-bay into the Arctic regions and 
from the ſources of the Miſouri into the Great 
South Sea. Thus in the centre of the earth, 
governing by the laws of reaſon and humani- 
ty, we ſeem calculated to become at once th2 

emporium and protectors of the world. - 
Before I finith this letter, I ſhall juſt enter 
into ſome of the minutiæ of the diſtance and 
time of deſcending down the Ohio, which will 
ſerve for an account of all the other rivers. 
Mr. Jefferſon has ſtzted that“ the inundations 
of the Ohio begin about the laſt of March, and 
ſubſide in July.” He has written his notes cn 
K 3 Virginia 
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Virginia like a man of Erudition; and conſider. 
ing that he never was in this country, he has 
given ſuch an aeeount of it as cannot be diſ- 
pleaſing to an European. But, as in every 
thing which has characterized his political life, 
his judgment in this appears ſuperficial, and 
his mind attached to the theory of its own. fa- 
brication. Frequent rains in-the latter end of 
the autumn produce floods in the Ohio, and it 
is an uncommon ſeaſon when one of thoſe 
floods does not happen before Chriſtmas. II 
there is mueh froſty weather in the upper parts 
of the country, its waters generally remain low 
until they begin to-thaw. Bat, if the river 1s 
not frozen over (which is not very common, 
there is always water ſufficient. for boats of any 
' ſize from November until May-; when the wa- 
ters. generally- begin to fubſide ; and by the 


* 


middle of June in moſt ſeaſons they are too 


lou for boats above forty tons, and theſe mu 
he flat-bottomed.: The froſt ſeldom continue 
ſo long as the middle of February, and imme 
diately upon its breaking the river is flooded 
this flood may in a degree ſubſide, but for nc 
length of ume-; and it is from that period un 
til May that che boats generally come dow 
the river. The diſtance. of, defeending. is ii 
proportion to the height of the water; but the 
average diſtance is about eighty miles in twen 
four hours, and from fixty to one hundred an 
the extremes: ſo that the mean time of going 
| ; 
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in a ſlat· bottomed boat from Pittſburg to the 
Rapids, is between eight and nine days, and 
about twenty days more to New Orleans: 
which will. make a paſſage from Pittſburg to 
that place nearly a month. The inundations 
of. the Miſſiſſippi commence ſomething later 
than thoſe of the Ohio; but it is very certain 
they begin in March, and: ſubfide in July. 
This is the moſt proper time to aſcend the ri- 
ver, as you avoid the ſhoals, have finer wea- 
ther, but above all, when the water is high, 
you huve ſtronger eddies; and with taking 
theſe. advantages, and with dexterous water- 
men, you may proceed fifty miles a day which 
will bring you back to the Rapids of the Ohio 
in forty days, making a. large allowance for 
contingencies. | 

I ſhall take leave of you for the preſent, wich 
obſerving, that the ſmaller rivers have no ſtat- 
ed periods to govern their inundations; but 
are ſubject to be flooded by all heavy rains, 
which is a great advantage to the country, as 
it affords the inhabitants frequent opportuni- 
ties of jending their produce to the ſeveral 
markets upon the large rivers... 


I am, ü 


Yours 7 &c . 
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KENTUCKY... 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
N the œconomy of the creation how wonder- 


fully is the wiſdom of Providence diſplayed? 
Some animals are formed with particular ſto- 


machs, as in the inſtance of the camel which 


has one adapted to contain water. It is abo- 


riginal in the torrid zone, where the rarefaction 
of the air is ſo great, and conſequently more 


ſubject to drought. In the Artic regions we 
find the muſk buffalo, or goat, clad with 
long wool, which ſecures it againſt inclement 
cold. Man, the moſt defencelefs, naked, amd 
helpleſs of all in an infant ſtate, in his maturity 
is ſuperior in reaſon; and thus the faculties of 
his mind and body, unite in making him ſo— 
vereign of the world. Born to deſtroy tae 
inferior race of animals, he would exhauſt all 
nature, if, by a fecundity ſuperior to his de- 
predations, ſhe did not repair the perpetual 
havock he makes. But death is only the mini- 
ſter of life, and deſtruction is the parent of re- 
production.“ 5 
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The articles of ſugar and ſalt, though not 
abſolutely neceſſaries of life, have become, 
from habit, ſo effential, that I doubt if any ci- 
vilized people would be content to live with- 
out them. The extenfive climate of this 
country | believe is no where warm enouglr 
for the cultivation of the ſugar cane with ſuc- 
ceſs; and to import it would be too expenſive 
by reaſon of its great weight; but nature has 
ſuperſeded: that neceſſity in the ſupply of the 
ſugar maple tree. It has been hong known 
that ſugar could be made from the juice of 
this tree; but from the imperſfect knowledge 
of the buſineſs of ſugar- making, the ſamples 
from this liquid were ſuch as promiſed no great 
expectations in future experiments: however” 
the neceſſity whick the people were under of 
making them or doing without fugar, proved, 
that with care and proper management, it 
could be made equal to the fineſt ſugars of the- 
Weſt Indies or Brazil. Some famples ſheun 
to a ſugar refiner in Philadelphia (which aſto- 
niſhed him) produced ſeveral inſttructions in 
the art which occaſioned immediate ſucceſs. 

'Fhe people began to treat the ſugar-trees 
more tenderly ; and inſte id of chopping a large 
gap in their trunk, which had always been 
the practice, and which was ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy a leſs tender tree, the juice was found to 
ooze as eff. ctually from an incifion made with 


r ſcrew auger of } of an inch diameter. But 
this 
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this was the ſmalleſt of the improvements. All 


the means made uſe of in the Weſt- Indies for 


the perfection of the art were ſoon aſcertained 
and practiſed: ſo that the country is not only 
equal to ſupply itſelf wich ſugar, but might 
with increaſe of hands, ſupply the inhabitants 
of the globe. 


The ſugar maple tree not only grows in the 


greateſt abundance throughout this country, 
within the limits I have mentioned; but it is 
known to be the hardieſt, and the moſt diff- 
eult to deſtroy of all the trees in our foreſts 
(the beech not excæpted) by the planters, who 


have a method of chopping or girdling the 
trunks of trees about one foot and a half above 


the.ground, in order to kill them, and there- 
by they prevent their crops from being ſha- 
ded.. 


It is known that old 'trees produce the moſt 
and the richeſt juice; and it is alſo known that 
trees which have been uſed for years are bet-- 


ter than freſh trees. It is a common remark 


that whenever you ſee a black tree of this ſort. 
it is a ſure ſign it is a rich one. The blackneſs, 


proceeds from the inciſions. made in the bark 
by the pecking. of the parroquet, and other 
birds, in the ſeaſon of the juice riſing, which 
oozing out, dribbles down its ſides and ſtains 


the bark, which i in the progreſſion of time be- 


comes black. 


1 
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'T have mentioned theſe particulars with a 
view to prevent your falling into the general 
error, that the reſource of making ſugar from 
the maple will ſoon be deſtroyed from the ve- 
ry nature of producing it ; believing, as ma- 
ny do, that it is impollible for the tree to be 


able to bear the annual wounds which are ne- 


ceſſary to be made in irs trunk in order to draw 
off the juice; and that a few years mutt ne- 
ceſſarily extirpate them; now, ſo far fhom 
there being any danger of chat, experience 
has ſhewn that the longer they are uſed in a 
proper manner, the more plentiful and rich 
will be their juice to a certain age, which will 
de in proportion to the life of thoſe trees. No 
exact eſtimate can be made of that; but I 
conclude their decay is not earlier than o- 
ther trees. 

Both in the animal and vegetable world it 
has been obſerved that the exiſtence of liſe, 
according to the natural order of things, is in 


proportion to the period of time required to 


produce maturity. There are exceptions to 
this principle to be ſure; as the crane for in- 
ſtance, which ſeems to acquire maturity as 


early as molt other birds, is known to hve a 


century and upwards. However, it is very 
certain that the life of a ſugar maple, 1s as 
long as an oak, or any other tree. 

If there 1s. any analogy between animal end 


vegetable ſubſtances (and which there n oft 


certainly 
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certainly is), the increaſing plenty and rich- 
nels of the juice from the uſe and age of the 
Jugar-tree, will it not be thought more extra- 
ordinary, than that the quantity of milk is 

reater and more rich produced from a cow 
which has been uſed for years, than from one 
which has been neglected or prevented ſrom 
breeding aunuaily, 

The ſeaſon of tapping is moſtly about the 
middle of February, in Kentucky; but not 
until the latter end of the month, about Prif- 
burg. in the remote parts of Pennſylvania, on 
the head branches of the Suſquchana, and 
Delaware, and in the ſtate of New- Tork. 
Frofly mornings and biight ſunſhine are ne- 
ceſſary to produce copious -exudations. The 
ſeaſon continues in this climate .about fix 
weeks, when the juice is found to be too thin 
and poor to make ſugar; but it is ſtill capable 
of making molaſſes, ſpirits by diſtillation, vi- 
negar, and an agreeab'e table beer. 

The buſineſs of ſugar- making is moſtly ma- 
naged by women and boys; the men generally 
having nothing more to do with it than to tap 
'the trees, Prepare the ſheds, and different ap- 
paratus. So that our aggricultural employ- 
ments are very little obſtructed by this bull- 
neſs, which produces ſo important an article 
for domeſtic uſes. The pertection to which 
we have brought our ſugars has induced many 


a 7 in the upper parts of the States of Neu- 
Vork 
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„ | York and Pennſylvania to make a buſineſs of 
e || it during the ſeaſon of the juice running; and 
\.. | conſiderable quantities have been ſent to the 
is markets of Philadelphia and York, not infe- 
w [rior to the beſt clayed, French, and Spaniſh 
ie Iſugars. 
m The ſalt ſprings which have been found in 
the ſingle ſtate of Kentucky, under proper 
he management, would be ſufficient to produce 
ot ſalt for all the inhabitants which the weſtern 
{- country could ſupport. There are at leaſt 
on twelve of thoſe ſprings between Great Sandy 
nd ard Cumberland; the principal of which are 
k. the upper and lower blue licks, on Licking 
e- Icrcek; one on the Great-bone creek; one on 
he Drimnon's lick creek, about a mile and a half 
ſix from the mouth of the Kentucky; and Bul- 
un Blii's lick, on Salt river, 20 miles from the ra- 
ble Ipids of the Ohio. This ſpring is the firſt that 
vi-Juas worked in the country. The firſt eſſays 
In this buſtneſs were alſo imperfect, which, 
na- Ihoucver, proceeded more from poverty than 
ally Yignorance, The great principle by which the 
tapffaline particles are chryſtalized, is univerſally 
ap- Ino wn to he by the evaporation of the humid ; 
oy-Fand the greater the ſuperficial ſurface vt that 
»Jee +p::ration, the more rapidly the cbryitals 
W form. But the firſt ſettlers could not pro- 
ure fait paiis, and were obliged to uſc as a 
anyſſubſtitite the pors and kettl-s which they had 
eu. prouglit out for dom«lt:c purpyles. 
or L Such 
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Such was the commencement of making ſalt 
in this country ; which, from its ſcarcity and 
high price, in ſome meaſure diſcouraged the 
ſettlement of the country. However, the 

reat improvements ſince that æra have done 
away all thoſe fears, and ſalt is now manufac- 
tured in plenty, and ſold cheap. 

The water. is by no means ſo ftrong as ſea 
water. Ir requires nearly four hundred gallons 
to make one buſhel of ſalt, which is more by 
one half than would be wanted of ſea-water 
to produce that quantity. 

The water is not collected immediately from 
the ſpring. An area of fiom five to ten acres 
round thoſe ſprings is fe und to be.jmpregnated 
with this mineral, ſo that by diggipg wells in 
any parc of that ſpace ſalt water is diſcovered. 
From this circumſtance J am of opinion, that 
by digging pits a body of, eur h would be 
fcund ſtrongly impregnated with: ſalt, from 
wich the ſal ne particles night be more eaſi- 
ly ſeparated than from water; and 1: .'s.Cer- 
tain, that if the water rect ves its partici of 
ſalt from the earth winch it, paſſes thr. ugh, 
ſuch carth muſt contain a lar. e Proportion of 
ſalr, otherwiſe he ftrength of the: water wi 121d 
nat be f conſiderable. However it will re- 
quire ſome time to determine ths matter as 
the in ancy of dur country will not PT Mig us 
to ſpeculate too largely in experiments wh: 4 
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would be attended with heavy expences, were 
they not to prove ſucceſsful. 

Salt ſprings have been found in every part 
of the weſtern country which has been well 
explored, and J have no doubt that time will 
prove that every part of it is well ſupplicd with 
them. The manner by which they are moſt- 
I; found in uninhabired places is, by the large 
buffalo roads which had to th-m Whenever 
the ramiſication of thoſe roads begins to con- 
centre, it is almoſt an infallible fign that a ſalt 
lick is near. Thoſe animals reſorting to them 
throughout the temp=rate part of the year tor 
the heneſit of the ſalt, make large roads, which 
leading from the lick, branch different ways 
into the country; 

We have various other minerals, ſuch as 
ron (which is the moſt uſeful), copper, lead, 
ſulphur, nitre, &c. &c. Iron ore is found 
in great plenty upon the northern branches of 
Eicking creek, and likewiſe upon the waters 
of Green river. A lead mine has been work- 
ed many years with confiderable profit, which 
lies in the county of Montgomery, upon the 
waters of the Great Kanhaway. There is a- 
nother between the Cumberland and Tenaſee 
rivers which is ſaid to be very valuable, and 
its ore is more pure than any other which has 
been diſcovered in America. But the lead 
mine on the Miſſiſſippi muſt prove inexhauſti- 
ble. It extends from the mouth of Rock ri- 
rer more than one hundred miles upwards. 
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Beſides theſe there are ſeveral others, ſome of 
which lie on the Spaniſh ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, 
and have been uſed for years paſt. Copper 
mines have been diſcovered in ſeveral placcs, 
but zhe mine on the Wabaſh is, perhaps, the 
richeſt vein of native copper in the bowels of 
the whole earth; and no doubt will render 
all tha others of little or no value. Sulphur is 
found in ſeveral places in abundance; and 
nit.e is made trom earth which is collected 
from caves and other places to which the wes 
has not penetrated. The making this ſalt, in 
this country, is ſo common, that many of the 
ſertlers manufacture their own gunpowder, 
This earth is diſcovered in greater plenty on 
the waters of Green river, than it is in any 
other part of Kentucky. But, perhaps ſtill 
farther ſouthward, it will be found in greater 
plenty. However, it is ſo common in every 
part of the countiy that it might be made a 
conſiderable article for exportation. I have 
heard of black lead mines upon the head wa- 
ters of the Kentucky, but I have not been 
able to procure any certain information re- 
ſpecting them. But I ſhould conceive that 
there can be little doubt that, when the coun- 
try, and particularly the mountainous parts of 
it, are well explored, all the uſeful minerals 
will be found in abundance. 
J have already mentioned the coal mines in 
the upper parts of the Ohio country ; beſides 
which 
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which there are great quantities of coal upon 
the upper branches of the Miſſiflippi. It is 
particularly favourable that this mineral lies 
at the heads of our larger rivers, as it can be 
ſent down with the greateſt facility ; and it is 
very ccrtain that the great body of it which 
the Ohio country alone contains, is equal to 
anſwer all the purpoſes for which it may be 
wanted throughout this extenſive empire. 
Though the champaign part of this coun- 
try has no ſtone on its ſurtace, yet every where 
limeſtone is found from 6 to 15 feet below it. 
Moſt of the bottoms of our rivulets and 
ſtreams are paved with this ſtone. It is very 
eaſily calcined, when it becomes excellent 
lime. It is alſo convenient for building, by 
reaſon of its peculiar ſmoothneſs, and the eaſe 
with which it may be worked into any form. 
Beſides this ſtone, which is the moſt common, 
every other kind of ſtone is found which is ei- 
ther uſeful or ornamental, ſuch as flint, grind- 
ſtone, and millſtones, of a very good quality, 
which have been reckoned equal to French 
burrs. There is the greateſt plenty of marble 
upen the banks of the Kentucky, parti - 
cularly at Leeſburg. I have not ſeen any 


which has been poliſhed; but judges in that 
buſineſs give us the moſt flattering ideas of its 

quality. l 
Clay is very common in every part of this 
country which is g for bricks; and there 
3 is 
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is a ſuperior kind on the Beech fork of Salt 
river, which no doubt might be manufactured 
into good porcelian. Carver has mentioned 
a clay of this ſort which he ſaw above St. An- 
thony's falls. Marle, chalk, gypſum, and 
ochres, are found in various parts. 

Mr. Jefferſon has deſcribed the medicinal, 
inflammable, bituminous, and other ſprings, 
very accurately ; and as there have been no 
diſcoveries or light thrown upon the ſubject 
ſince he wrote, I ſhall refer you to his book for 
a particular account of them. Indeed, his ac- 
count of the natural hiſtory of this country is 
generally to be depended upon, ſo that it is 
icarccly poſlible to make any improvement 
upon it, until farther diſcoveries ſhall have 
ariſen ; I therefore confine myſelf to ſuch ob- 
jects as he has not taken notice of, and to ſuch 
as have preſented themſelves ſince he wrote, 
occuſionally making ſome ſtrictures and ani- 
madyeriions upon his opinions and informa- 
tion. ä 
I have obſerved that the climate of this 
country is varigus. But, as climate is fre- 
quently different in the ſame parallels of lati- 
rude, I will endeavour to give you ſome idea 
of the difference between the climate on the 


upper parts of the Ohio, Pennſylvania, and 


Maryland, of Kentucky and Virginia, and of 
Cumberland and North Carolina, which lie 


in nearly the ſame parallels one with another. 
Tt 
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It is well known that the climate upon the 
Atlantic coaſt of America is in the extreme of 
heat and cold, and that it is more variable than 
when it was firſt ſettled by Europeans; but 
the winters are milder. The extremes pro- 
ceed no doubt from the immenſe continent, 
which lies to the north-weſt, and which is in- 
terſperſed with freſh water lakes. The rari- 
tied air of the torrid zone ruſhing in currents 
through the upper regions to the Arctic circle, 
leaves a vacancy for the cold air, which, in 
ſupplying its place, cauſes thoſe frequent chills 
or variations in the ſpring and autumn, and 
alternate froſt, rain, and mild weather in win- 
ter, which are ſo common in the middle parts 
of that country. The cold is more ſteady to 
the north of Hudſon's river ; but the power of 
the fun to the ſouth of 41%, by counteracting 
the influence of the northern winds, decals 
ons thoſe ſudden changes from heat to cold, 
Opening the country has greatly tended alrea- 
oy to leffen the cold, by conſequence of 

the greater power of the lun upon the earth; 
and a general cultivation, by producing a 
warmer atmo!pnere, through which the north 
wind paſſes, muſt tend to moderate the cli- 
mate generally upon the Atlantic ſea. 

The greateſt part of Pennſylvania which lies 
between latitude 41* and 39? 40 ſhould, from 
ts fituation upon the globe, be a very 'excel- 
lent climate; and no doubt in time it will. 

At 
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At preſent: it is too ſubje@ to extremes; and 
by the too frequent and violent bracing, and 
ſudden relaxation of the animal ſyſtem, the 
elaſticity of the nerves is injured, and thus the 
marks of age are viſible at an earlier period in 
ſome parts of America than in others. 

Farther ſouthward the cold is leſs; but as 
the heat is proportionally greater, the ex- 
tremes are much the ſame quite to South Ca- 
rolina. As you approach the ridge of inoun— 
tains which run through America from north 
to ſouth, the inhabitants look more healthy, 
which is the conſequence of the climate being 
more temperate and ſteady. 

The country on the upper parts of the Ohio, 
and between Pittſburg and Lake Erie, is con- 
ſiderably colder than Pennſylvania and Mary- 
land, which no doubt is occaſioned, in a great 
degree, in the former, from its proximity to 
the mountains; but in a greater degree, in 
both, from the country around them being a 
continual foreſt. 

When you arrive in Kentucky you experi- 
ence a greater temperature of arr than in any 
country I have ever travelled in, Farenbeit's 
thermometer ſeldom falling below 35 deg. in 
winter, nor riſing above 80 in ſummer. The 
approach of the ſeaſons is gradual. The ſum- 
mer continues moſtly to the middle of Octo- 
þer. The autumn, or mild weather, gene- 
rally continues until Chiiltmas, when we have 

ſome 
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ſome cold and froſt until February ; when 
ſpring approaches, and by the beginning of 
March ſeveral ſhrubs and trees begin to {hoot 
forth their buds ; be the middle of the month, 
the buck-eye, or horſe cheſnut is clau in its 
ſummer's hvery; and by the middle of April 
the foilage of che foreſts ĩs completely expand- 
ed; which is a fortnight earlier than the leaves 
are ſhot in Virginia and Maryland. Cumber— 
land is proportionally more temperate than 
North- Carolina, as Kentucky is to Virginia. 
The rarefied air from the ſouthern regions, 
muſt be more conſiderable from that tract or 
ſpace of the globe covered by ſalt water than 
from the countries covered with foreſts — 
Now, as almoſt all America may be conſider- 
ed as one foreſt, it appears to me that the va- 
cancy occaſioned by rarefication in ſoutherw 
latitudes muſt be greater in the regions of air, 
both over the Pacifie and Atlantic oceans, than 
upon the continent; and that the cold air from 
the polar circle ruſhes both to the S. E. & S. W. 
and conſequently the middle parts of our con- 
tinent muſt be leſs ſubject to cold and varia- 
tion, by being more out of the courſe of the 
cold winds, than the countries either upon 
the Atlantic or Pacific ſea- coaſts. | 
How far this theory may prove ſatisfaCto 
I can form no idea. If it is unphiloſophical, I 
hope you will treat it aceordingly ; it is the 


only w Ay that I can account for the very great 
Ciitere 
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difference between the climate of this country, 


and that of Virginia. 

Another cauſe for our greater temperature 
in ſu nner is, doubtleſs, owing to our lying ſo 
much higher. It is one continual but gra- 
dual riſe from Richmond for 200 miles back. 
There are ſeveral riſings and fallings- after- 
vards, and ſeveral mountains in the wil.ler- 
nels; but I have always obſerved. that the riſe 
from the eaſt to their ſummits, was greater 
than the deſcent weſt, to their baſe, which 
makes the elevation of Kentucky conſiderably 
above that of Virginia, Beſides Kentucky has 
no marſhes or bogs, which are very conſidera- 
ble in the lower parts of Virginia, and the ex- 
hauled vapours from them produce deleterious, 
air which appears hotter than it really is. 

Mr. Jefferſon's table of average heat and 
cold for the different months, made from the 
obſervations of five fucceſlive years, though 
it furniſhed him with a data to eſtimate theo- 
retically the climate. of Virginia, can afford 
you no idea of its temperature. Perhaps in 
ſome of thoſe years, the mercury was below o 
during the winter. But when he has ſtated the 
leaſt and greateſt daily heat by Farenheit's ther- 
mometer for January to be from 383 to 44” 
you can have no conception that there can be 
any froſt in Virginia. I do not mean to ſay that 
it is common for the mercury to fall below o 
in that country, but I mean to be underſtood 

that 
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that froſt 1s very frequent there, and that by 
taking the average of the greateſt heat and the 
greateſt cold, when the extremes are ſo great 
as they are in Virginia, it is impoſſible for a 
ſtranger to form a juſt idea of its climate, — 
Mr. Jefferſon allows that the extremes are ye- 
ry conſiderable, and that the mercury has 
been known to deſcend from 92 deg. to 47 in 
thirteen hours. 

A journey to the Illinois will prevent me 
from writing you again as ſoon as I could 
wiſh; but I ſhall ever remain 


Yours, &c. 


LE T- 
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KENTUCKY, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
T is natural, E think, that you ſhould ex- 


pect by this time ſome account of the in- 
habitants, their manner of living, the mode 


ſettling the country, the routes, diſtance, and 


mode of travelling to it, with ſome intorma- 
tion reſpecting religion and political ſenti- 
ments, and the ſocial pleaſures of the people; 
all of which, I am afraid, will require too 
much time for a letter, and theretore I beg 
that you will be content to receive the intor- 
mation in the deſultory manner in which I 
ſhall be enabled to ſend ir. 

In ſome of my fiſt letters I gave you an 
account of the firſt ſettlement of this country. 
The perturbed ſtate of that period, and the 
favage ſtate of the country, which was one en- 
tire wilderneſs, made the object of the firſt 
emigrants that of ſecurity and ſuſtenance, 
which produced the ſcheme of ſeveral families 
living together in what were called Stations. 
Theſe ſtations were a kind of —— or 
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ſometimes oblong forts, formed by building 
log- houſes connectedly, only leaving openings 
for gate- ways to paſs as they might have occa- 
ſion. They were generally fixed in a favour- 
able ſituation for water, and in a body of good 
land. Frequently the head of ſome party ef 
connections who had a ſettlement and pre- 
emptiongright, ſeized upon theſe opportunities 
io have his land cleared, which was neceſſary 
tor the {upport of the {tation ; ; for, it was not 
enly prudent to keep cloſe in their forts at 
times, but it was alſo neceſſary to keep their 
horſes and cows up, otherwiſe the Indians - 
would carry off the horſes, and ſhoot and de- 
{troy the cattle. 

Under fuch circumſtances, the firſt ſettle- 
ment of Kentucky was formed, which ſoon ' 
opened a confiderable quantity of land in the 
county of Lincoln, which lies in the upper: 
part of the ſtate, and contiguous to the wilder- 
neſs, which ends in this delectable region. 

As the country gained ſtrength, the {lations ' 
began to break up in that pait of rhe country, . X 
and their inhabitants to ſpread themſelves, and 
lettle upon their reſpective eſtates. But the 
embarraſſment they were in for moſt of the 
conveniences of lite, did not admit of their 
building any other houſes but of logs, and of 
u rn. fields in the moſt expeCitious way for 
planting the Indian corn; the only grain which 


was cultivated at that time. . 
M A loge 
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A log-houſe is very ſoon erected, and in 
conſequence of the friendly diſpoſition which 
exiſts among thoſe hoſpitable prople, every 
neighbour flew to the aſſiſtance of each other 
upon occaſions of emergencies. Sometimes 
they were built of round logs entirely, cover- 
ed with rived aſh- ſhingles, and the interſtices 
ſtopped. with clay, or lime and ſand, to keep 


out the weather. The next object was to open 


the land for cultivation. There is, very little 
under - wood in any part of this country,, ſo that 
by cutting up the cane, and girdling the trees, 
you are ſure of a crop of corp. The ferulity 


of the ſoil amply repays the labourer for his 


toil; for if the large trees are not very nume- 
rous, and a large, proportion of them the ſu- 
gar maple, it is very likely from this imper- 


fect cultivation, that the ground will yield from 


50 to 00 buſhel of corn to the acre. The ſe- 
cond, crop will be more . ample ; and as the 
ſhade is removed by cutting the timber away, 
great part of our land will produce from ſeventy 
to one hundred buſhels of corn from an acre. 
This extraordinary fertility enables the farm- 
er who has but a ſmall capital to incręaſe his 
wealh in a moſt, rapid: manner (IL mean by 
wealth the comforts of life.) His cattle. and 
hogs will find ſufficient food in. the. woods, not 
only for them to ſubſiſt upon, but to fatten 


them. His horſes want no provender the 
, you part of the year . cane and wild 


clover; 
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clover ; but he may afford to feed them with 
corn the ſecond year. His garden, with little 
attention, produces him all the culinary roots 
and vegetables neceſſary for his table; and the 
prolific inereaſe of his hogs and poultry, will 
furaiſh him the ſecond year, without fearing 
to injure his ſtock, with a plenty of animal 
food; and in three or four years his ſtock of 
cattle and ſheep will prove ſufſicient to ſupply - 
him with both beef and mutton; and he may 
continue his plan-at the ſame time of increaſ- 
ing his ſtock of thoſe uſeful animals.” By the 
fourth year, provided he is induſtrious, he may 
have his plantation in ſuſſicient good order to 
build a better houſe, which he can do either of 
ſtone, brick, or a framed wooden building, the 
principle articles of which will coſt him little 
more than the labour of himſelf and domeſtics; 
and he may readily barter or fell Tome part of 
the ſuptrfluous productions of his farm, which 
it will by this time afford, and procure ſuch 
things as he may ſtand in need of for the com- 
pletion of his building. Apples, peachcs,. 
pears, &c. &c. he ought to plant when he finds. 
a ſoil or eligible ſituation to place them in, as 
that will not binder, or in any degree divert, 
him from the object of his aggrandizement.— 
I'have taken no notice of the game be might 
Kill, as it is more a ſacrifice of time to an induſ- 
trious man than any real advantage. | 

Such has been the progreſs of the ſettlement _ 
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of this country, from dirty ſtations or forts, 


and ſmoak: huts, that it has expanded into fer- 


tile fields, bluſhing orchards, pleaſant Cardens, 
Juxuriant ſugar groves, neat and commodiqus 

houſes, riſing villages, and trad; ng towns. Ten 
yeors have produced a difference in the popu- 
lation and comforts of this country, which to 


be pourtrayed in juſt colours would appear 


marvellous. To have implicit faith or belief 
that fuch things have happened, it is firſt ne- 


ceflary to be (as have been) a (pct Qator of ſuck 


events. 

Emigrations to this country were moſtly from 
the back parts of Virginia, Maryland, Tees 

vania, and North Carolina, until 1784: 
which year many officers who had ARS in 
the American army during the late war came 
out with their families; ſeveral families came 
alſo from England, Ph.ladelphia, New Jeriey, 
York, and the New England States. The 
c2untry ſoon began to be chequered aſter that 
era with genttel men, which operated both 
upon the minds and actions of the back woods 
people, who conſtituted the firſt emigrants, A 
taſte for the decorum and 2 of the table 


was ſoon cultivated; the peaſures of garden- 


ing were conſidered not only as uſeful but amul- 
ing. Theſe improvements in the comforts of 
living and manners, awakened a ſenſe of ambi- 
tion to inſtruct their youth in uſeful and ac- 


compliſhied arts. Social pleaſures were regard- 
ed 
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ed as the moſt ineſtimable of human poſſeſſions 
the genius of friendſhip appeared to foſter 
the emanations of virtue, while the cordial re- 
gard, and fincere deſire of pleaſing produced 
the moſt harmonizing effects. Sympathy was 
regarded as the eſſence of the human ſoul, par- 
ticipating of celeſtial matter, and as a ſpark 
engendered to warm our benevolence and lead 
to the raptures of love and rational felicity. 
With ſuch ſentiments our amuſements flow 
procal deſire of pleaſing. That ſameneſs may 
not cloy, and make us dull, we vary the ſcene 
as the nature of circumſtances will permit. 
The opening ſpring brings with jit the proſpect 
of our ſummer's labour, and the brilliant fun 
actively warms into life the vegetable world, 
which blooms and yields a profuſion of aroma- 
tic odours. A creation of beauty is now a 
feaſt of joy, and to look for amuſements be- 
yond this genial torrent of ſweets, would be a 
perverſion of nature, and a ſactilege againſt ! 
heaven. - | 
The ſeaſon of ſugar mak ing occupies the 
women, whoſe. mornings are cheered by the 
modulated Duffoonery of the mocking bird, 
the tuneful ſong of the-thruſh, and the gaudy 
plumage of th parroquet.— Feſtive mirth, 
crowns- the evening. — The buſineſs of the day 
being over, the men join the women in the ſu- 
gar gtoves where inchantment ſeems to dwell. 
M 3. —The. 
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— The lofty trees wave their ſpreading branch. 
es over a green turf, on whoſe ſoft down the 
mildneſs of the evening invites the neighbour- 
ing youth to ſportive play; while our rural 
Neſtors, with calculating minds, comtemplate 
the boyiſh gambols of a growing progeny, 
they recount the exploits of their early age, 
and in their enthuſiaſm forget there are ſuch 
things as decrepitude and miſery. Perhaps a 
convivial ſong or a pleaſant narration —_ 
the ſcene. 

Rational pleaſures meliorate the ſoul ; and. It 
is by familiarizing man with uncontaminated 
felicity, that ſordid avarice and vicious habits 
are to be deſtroyed. 

Gardening and fiſhing conſtitute ſome part 
of the amulements of both ſexes. Flowers 
and their genera form one of the ſtudies of our 
ladies; and the embelliſhment of their houſes 
with thoſe which are known to be ſalutary, 
conſtitute a part of their employment. — Do- 
meſtic cares and muſic fill up the remainder of 
the day, and ſocial viſits without ceremony or 
form, leave them without ennui or diſguſt.— 
Our young men are too gallant to permit the 
women to have ſeparate amuſements, and thus 
it is that we find that ſuavity and politeneſs of 
manners univerſal, which can only be effected 
ty feminine poliſh. 

The autumn and winter produces not lefs 
pleaſure. Evening viſits moſtly end with 

dancing 
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daneing by the young people, while the more 


aged indulge their hilarity, or diſſeminate in- 
formation in the diſquiſition of politics or ſome 
uſeful art or fcience. 

Such. are the amaſements of. this country, 
which have for their baſis hoſpitality, and all 
the. variety of good things. which a luxuriant 
foil is capable of producing, without the alloy 
of that diſtreſs or. miſery. which is produced 
from penury or want. Malt liquor, and ſpi- 
rits diſtilled from corn-4ad the juice of the ſu- 
gar tree mixed with water, conſtitute the or- 
dinary beverage of the-country. Wine is too 
dear to. be drank prodigally; but that is a for- 
tunate circumſtance, as it will be an. additional 
ſpur to us to cultivate the vine. | 

The routes ſrom the different Atlantic 
States to this country are various, as may be 
ſuppoſed. From the northern. States it is 
through the upper part s. of Pennſylvama to 
Pittſburg, and then down the liver Obio.— 
The diſtance from Philadelphia to Pitiſpurg 
is nearly thre? hundred miles. From. Lancaſ- 
ter about two hundred and thirty. The route 
through Reditone and by Pittchurg, both 
from Maryland and Virginia, is the molt elt- 
gible, provides you bave much baggage ; ex- 


cept you go from the ſouthern and back coun- 


ties of Virginia; then your beſt and moſt ex- 

peditious way is through the wildernets.— 

From Baltimore, pailing Old. Town upon the 
Potow- 
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Potowmac, and by Cumberland Fort, Brad- 
dock's road, to Redſtone Old Fort on the. Mo- 


nongahala, is about two hundred and forty 
miles; and from Alexandria to the ſame place, 
by Wincheſter Old Town, and then the ſame 


Toute acroſs the mountain, is about two hun- 


dred and twenty miles. This laſt muſt be the 
moſt eligible for all Europeans who may wiſh 


to travel to this 3 as the diſtance by 
land is ſhorter, the rpads 
commodations goed; 7. e. they are very good 


better, and the ac- 


to Old Town, which is one hundred and for— 
ty miles from Alexandria, and from thence to 
Redſtone comfortable, and plentifully ſuppli- 
ed with proviſions of all ſorts: the road over 
the mountain is rather rough, but no where in 
the leaſt difficult to paſs. 

Travellers or emigrants take different me- 
thods of tranſporting their baggage, goods, or 


furniture from the places they may be at te the 
Ohio, according to circumſtances, or their ob- 


je ct in coming to the country. For, inſtance, if 


a man is travelling only for curioſity, or has no 
family or goods to remove, his beſt way would 
be to purehaſe horſes, and take his route 
through the Wilderneſs; but provided he has 
a family, or goods of any fort to remove, his 


beſt way, then, would be to purchaſe a wag- 


gon, and team of horſes to carry his property 
to Redſtone Old Fort, or to Pittſburg, ac- 
cording as he may come. from the northern 
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d- Jor ſouthern States. A good waggon will 
o-Jcoſt at Philadelphia abcut fol. (I ſhall rec- 
ty kon every thing in iterling money for your 
e, greater convenience) and the horſes about 
ne | 121. each; they would coſt ſomething more 
n-Jat Baltimore and Alexandria. The wag- 
he gon may be covered with canvas, and if it 
iſn is the choice of the people, they may ſleep 
by [im it at nights with the greateſt faſety. But if 
ic-Ichey ſhould diſl:ke that, there are inns cf ac- 
od Ecommodation. the whole diitance on the dif- 
or- | ferent roads. To allow the horſes a plenty of 
toflhay and corn would. coſt about. 18. per diem, 
li- Teach borſe; ſuppoiing you purchaſe your fo- 
ver rave in the moſt cecontmical mauncr, i. e. of 
in Ithe farmers, as you paſs along, from time to 
time as you may want it, and carry it 1n your 
1e- {waggon ;. and nct of inn-keepers, who. mult 
or have their profits. The previſions for the fa- 
the 8mily I would purchaſe in the fame manner; 
ob-and by having two or three camp kettles, and 
- if ſtopping every evening when the weather is 
no ine upon the biink of ſome 1ivulet, and by 
uld {kindling a fire they may ſcon dreſs their food. 
ute here is no impediment to theſe kind of 
hings, it is common and may be done with 
the greateſt ſecurity; and I wculd recommend 
Il perſons who with to avoid expence as much 
3 poſſible to adopt this p'an. True, the 
ac-{iarges at inns on thoſe roads are remarkably 
emnFerſonable, but I have mentioned thoſe parti- 


orEuars as there are many unfortunate people in 
| the 
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the world, to whom the ſaving of every ſhil- 


ling is an object. and as this manner of jour- 


neying is fo far from being diſagreeable, that 


in a fine ſeaſon it is extremely pleaſant. 


Proviſions in thoſe countries are very cheap, 
beef, mutten, and pork, are ſomething leſs 
than 2d. per Ib. ; dunghill fowls are from 44d. 
to Gd. each; duck, 8d; geefe and turkeys, 18. 
3d. ; butter, 5J. ; cheeſe, I will ſay nothing 
about, as there is very little good until you ar- 


rive in Kentucky, Flour: is about 12 8. 6d. 


per cwt. 

The beſt way is to carry their tea and cof- 
fee from the place they may ſet out at; good 
green tea will be from . 6d. to 6s per lb.; 


ſouchong from 38. to 5s. ; coffee will coſt} 


from 18. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib.; loaf ſugar from 
7:d. to od. But I would not recommend 
their carrying nruch fugar, for as the back 
country is approached, the maple ſagar is in 
abundance, and may be bought from 4d. to 
6d. per Ib. Such are the expences to be in- 
curred travelling to this country by. Redſtone 
and Pittſhurg. 

The diſtance which one of thoſe waggons 
may travel one day with another is little ſhort 
of twenty miles. So that it will be a journey 
from Alexandria to Redſtone Old Fort of ele- 
ven or twelve days, from Baltimore a day or 
two longer, and from Philadelphia to Pittf- 
burg 1 thould ſuppoſe it would require nearly 

twenty 
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twenty days; as the roads are not ſo good as 
from the two former places. | 
ur- From thele prices the expence of removing 
nat la family, from either of the ſea ports I have 
mentioned to the Ohio, may be computed with 
ap, tolerable exactitude. 
GN The beſt time for ſetting out for this coun- 
44, try from any of the Atlantic ports, is the lat- 
18. iter end of either September or April. The 
ingllautumn is the moſt eligible of the two; as it 
ar. $is moſt likely that the roads acroſs the moun- 
5 d. ſtain will be drier, and proviſions and forage 
are then both more plentiful and cheap than 
of. $10. the ſpring. 
dd If this mode ſhould not ſuit the conveni- 
b.; ence of the party, by reaſon of their not want- 
-off fling a waggon or horſes when they arrive in 
omfſthis country, they may have their goods 
-nd drought out to Redſtone Old Fort from Alex- 
ack>ndria for 15s, per cwt. and in like proportion 
-infliirom Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
toll At Redſtone Old Fort, or Pittſburg, they 
in-Jcan-either buy a boat, which will coſt them 
oneJabout -5s. per ton, or freight their goods to 
Kentucky for about 1s. per cut. There is no 
ons regular buſineſs ot this fort ; but as there are 
\ortffalways boats coming down the river, 18. per 
ney evt. is the common charge for freight. But 
more frequently when there is boat room to 
ſpare, it-is given to ſuch. as are not able to 
purchaſe a boat, or have not a Knowledge rey 
tne 
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the navigation. However, that is a bufine\ 
which requices no ſkill; and there are always 
numbers of people coming down, who will 


readily conduct a boat for the ſake of a paſ- 


ſage. 

"Ihe diſtance from Philadelphia by land to 
Kentucky is between ſeven and eight hundred 
miles; from Baltimore nearly ſeven hundred; 
nearly fix hundred from Alexandria; and up- 
wards of five hundred from Richmond. The 
roads and accommodations are tolerably good 
to the borders of the Wilderneſs ; through 
which it is hardly poſſible for a carriage to 
paſs, great part of the way being over high 
and ſteep hills, upon the banks of the rivers 


and along detiles, which in ſome places ſeem. 


to threaten you at every ſtep with danger, 
This is the only route the people coming trom 
the upper parts of Virginia and North Caroli- 
na can take at preſent to get into the country; 
the gap of Cumberland mountain being the 
only place it can be paſſed without the greateſt 
difficulty. The opening the Jenaſee will at- 
ford a convenient communication with the 
Miſſiſſippi. The Wilderneſs, which was for- 

mermetly two hundred miles through, with— 


out a firgle habitation, is reduced from the 


ſettlement of Powel's Valley, to nearly one 


half of that diſtance ; and it is to be expected 


that in a few years more that the remainder of 
the diſtance will afford ſettlements for the ac- 
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commodation of people travelling that route; 
when a good road may be made quite to Ken- 
tucky. The canals I have ſpoken of which 
are cutting on the Potowmac, and the removal 
of the obſtructions in Cheat river, will render 
the paſſage from Alexandria, or the federal 


city to the Ohio, both cheap and eaſy. 


Upon the arrival of emigrants in the coun- 
try they generally take a view of that part 
which it is their object to ſettle in, and accord- 
ing to their circumſtances, or calling, fix up- 


on ſuch a ſituation as may appear cligible for 


their buſineſs. But as the greater proportion 
of the emigrants who come to this ccuntry ate 


huſbandmen 1 ſhall only take notice of theit 


manner of proceeding and ſettling a farm. 
Land is to be purchaſed in every part of the 
country: the prices are various according to 
the improvements there may be upon i, 
its quality, and local ſituation; the general 


price of land with ſome improvements is from 


128. to I gs. per acre. Plantations with ,orch- 
ards and other impiovements, may be purcha- 
ſed from 11. to 21 5s. per acre; good land 
without improvements may be 3 trom 
18. to 8s. per ditto, which p'ice will be accord- 
ing tc its rate ur quality and ſituation, 
Remember, I take notice only of the ſetiled 


country, as I apprehend no European would 


be hardy enough to fo:m a ſettlement in a 
wilderneſs, which will be left for the Ane ri- 
7 N Cans, 
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cans, who, no doubt, from habit, are beſt 
qualified for that fort of buſineſs. Indeed 
there is a number of people who have ſo lo 

bern in the cuſtom of removing, farther and 


farther back as the cuuntry becomes ſettled, 
for the ſake of hunting, and what they call 
range for their cattle, which is that of their 


feeding upon the natural graſs, that they ſeem 


unqualificd for any other kind of life. This 
is favourable to the {ſettling a wild and infant 
country; and no doubt this diſpoſition will 


las (with ſome) as long as there is left a wil- 


deineſs in America. It is however certain, 


this is advantageous to ſociety which will be 


bettered, and not injured by theſe peculiar 


habits, fo long as they have new countries to 


people: for, this adventurous ſpirit tends to 
accelerate the propagation of domeſtic animals 
of every ſort. 

Perſons of moderate fortune, upon taking 
poil-fion of the land they intend to form into 


a plantation, procure ſuch ſtock as their cir- 


cumſtances and. the extent of their object will 
adit of. et us ſuppoſe an induſtrious man 
already provided with the . neceilary tools for 


his agricultural employment, and a little mo- 


ney to buy flock. In Tuch a ſituation (after 


building his houſe in the manner I have men- 


tioned, which will coft him little more than 
his labour) he ſhould procure tome dunghill 
towl, a cow and a breeding ſow. The towis 

\ Will 
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will produce eggs for his family, the cow 


milk and butter, if ſhe is well taken care of; 
and the ſow will produce two, if not 
three, litters of pigs within the year. Theſe 
animals are very prolific in this citmate and 
wil; and it is not a ſanguine calculation to 
ſuppoſe the ſow will have eight or ten pigs at 
ench litter; by which means the family will 
have pork ſufficient for the next year; and 
the year after they may barter bacon for beef 
and mutton, which Iwill conclude their cir— 
cumſtances have not permitted them, as yet, 
to purchaſe. His labour will have provided 


him with corn before this time, and in the ex- 
tenſion of his plantation, and the increaſe of 


his cow and hogs his difficultios will be over, 


and a few years of induſtry and perſeverance 


will make him a man of property. The in- 
crealing ratio of ſtock is prodigious, where 
proviſion for them coſts ſo little as it does here, 
and where the fertiliry of the ſoil is ſo won- 
derful. His fowls will coſt about three-pence 
cach, his breeding- w' about five ſhillings, 
and his cow, if a very good one, of 4 'cwt. 
and upwards, will cat him from thirty to forty 
ſalllings- 

I have hitherto ſuppoſed this induſtrious 
man not in circumſtances to enable him to ule 
horſes and piongh, but obliged to hoe Bis 
corn; the only difſizulty of which will be the 
preparing the ground for the feed. Accord- 

FJ ing 
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ing to this imperfect cultivation I will conclude 
that his crop of corn will not be more than 30 
buſhels tothe acre, Now an indufir:ous nan 
making a ſettlement in the autumn would be 
ale to open three acres of land /in the man- 
ner I have related) before the tire of plant 
ing, which will be in April or May; indeed, 
as late as June will anſwer; fo that he may 
take advantage of this lavourable circumſtance, 
and, by planting at different periods, he will 
i be bettei enabled to cultivate his crop. as it. 
will not all require bis attendance at the ſame: 
| time, Allowing half an acre for vegetables; 
4 and pulſe, and the yield of his labour will be 
75 buſhels of. corn. Admitting then that he: 
| 
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has a. wife and two children, I will allow cne 
half of this corn for their year's ſupport, which, 
wich the animal food his ſtock will afford him, 
and vegetables, will conſtitute a comfortable. 
living... The other halt he may. ſell, and pur- 
| chaſe thoſe artificta] neeeſſaries his family may 
| want. The ſ:cond autumn and winter he may 
open two acres more, and put the other three 
into better condition; one of which thuuld be 
ſown with flax or. hemp-ſezd, in order to give 
| employment to his wife, and to provide linen, 
for domeſtic uſes. His-crop of corn, the ſe- 
cond ycar, with the extended and improved” 
cultivation, will not be ſhort of 125 buſh2ls, 
The ſurplus quan: ity of this year's crop will go 
a great way towards purchaſing a horſe and 


pough, 
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plough; and as the third crop will te more 
ample, he will then find himſelf comfortable 
and independent. I have all along ſuppoſed. 
this farmer to have made prompt payment for 
every thing which he has wanted, which is 
ſeldom aſked from an induſtrious man who is 
anxious to provide for his family. Such a man 
may not only have credit for horſes and cat- 
tle, but even for the land; and, in a very lit- 
tle time, with induſtry, he may pay the whole 
off. TI have taken no notice of the taxes which 
he will have to-pay, as it is moſt likely they 
_ not, altogether,, amount to five ſhil. . 
ings. 
Proviſions of every ſort are both plenty and 
cheap in this country. Flour is from 6s. to gs, 
per cwt. according to its quality. Indian corn 
is from gd. to 1s, per buſhel. Beef is from 
1d. 1-2 to 2d. per lb. Veal, 2d. 1-2 per dit- 
to. Mutton, zd. ditto ; which high price is 
owing to the general deſire the farmers have 
to increaſe their ſtocks. Pork is from 2d. to 
2d. 1-2 per lb. Bacon hams, from 4d. to 5d. 
1-2: Salt beef, 2d. Hung or dried beef, 3d. 
Neat's tongues, 6d. each. Buffalo ditto, which 
are a moſt delicious morſel, gd. Dunghill 
fowls, ducks, Muſcovy ditto, geeſe, turkeys, . 
Guinea fowls, and pigeons, are proportianally 
cheap. Butter is from ad. 1-2 to 3d. 1-2 per 
lb, .. Cheeſe from ad. to 3d. per ditto: | _ 
e 
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We have a variety of fiſh in- our rivers :- the 
mot eſteemed of which are the perch, trour, 
buffalo fiſh, and ſoft turtle. The perch is in 


ſize from 5 to 121b, is firm and fat in its ſea- 


fon,” which is from February until July, and is 
equal to any ſalt water fith Lever taſted. The 
trout is caught from 8:to 3olb.. weight. This 
fiſh is too univerſally. known and admired to 
require any account of its excellence, particu» 
larly as the trout in England is ſaid to be the 
exact miniature of ours. The buffalo fiſh is in 
ſize from 4 to Slb. is a very fine fith, but in- 
ſerior to the two former, But the ſoft turtle 
is, perhaps, the moſt delicious fiſh in the 
world, and ampiy compenſates fer our hav- 
ing no other teſtaceous fiſh, This turtle is 
——— except a ſmall ſnell upon its back, 
about the bigneſs of the palm, of the hand, 
The weight is from 6 to 10ib.. 
Moſt people make their own ſugar ; but 
when it is ſold, the price is from 3d. to 4d. 1-2 
er 1b. according to its; fineneſs. The buſi- 
neſs of ſugar refining is only. commencing, 
which makes it impoſſible to ſay exactly what 
will be the general price of loaf or refined ſu- 
gar; but I. conclude it will be proportional ly 
low with raw ſugar, as the buſineſs can be 
carried on in this country at leſs expence than 
in Philadelphia and Vork, where the price of 
the neceſſaries of life is ſo much higher. Tea, 
coffee, chocolate, and . ſpices, are ſomething 


higher A. 
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higher here than in Philadelphia. Good green” 
tea is from 5 to 8s. per lb. Imperial or gun- 
powder, 200 64: Pearl and ſouchong 3 
12 to 163. Good ſouchong from 48: 6d. to 78. 
per ditto. Bohea, from 2s. to 38. 6d. Coffee, 
from 18. gd. to 2s. Chocolate, from 18. 6d. 
to 18. 8d. Spices are moſtly 25 per cent. high 
er than they are at Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
] have entered into ſeveral: minutize, in or- 
der that you may have a-more clear idea of the 
people and fituation-of this country. I have not 
aimed ſo much at being agreeable, as to con- 
vey information. . 
In a country in the zenith of the perfection 
of arts, and one juſt removing the ſhade of 
ſavage wildneſs, the contraſt appears, I know, 
greater o European than it really is. We 
have more of ſimplicity, and you more of art. 
We have more of nature, and you more of the 
world... Nature formed our features-and intel- 
lects very much alike; but while you have 
m2tamo:phoſed the one, and contaminated the 
other, we preſerve the natural ſymbols of both. 
You have mare Þypocriſy; we are ſincere. 
You are more cunning and adroit, which your 
laws and habits have rendere part of your 
natures. We are not ſa ſtupid as not to ſee. 
through the veil; but when an European does 
us the honour to viſit us, we have both tao much 
hoſpitality and ſuavity of manners to inform 
them they have neither ſentiments nor religion. 
A tew years reſidence with us teaches them 
that 
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that important truth, and ſelf. conviction ĩs al- 
ways the moſt laſting. 

However, a dclineation of the laws, and 
ſubſtance of the opinions, which our new code 
will contain, will give you a better conception 
of our moral and political ſentiments, and 
their probable duration; and with hopes that 


an early opportunity will preſent itſelf to for- 


ward my letter upon that ſubject, I ſhall take 
my leave of you for the preſent, my dear friend, 
with wiſhing you every poſhble felicity. Fare- 
well. 

1 am, 


With the utmoſt regard and eſteem, . 


Lou's, &c. 


4 
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B ET TER VIII. 


KENTUCKY. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OUR. laws and government have for their 
baſis the mann an] impreſcriptible rights 
of man... Liberty. ſecurity of perſon and pro- 
perty, refittance agninſt oppreſſion, doing 
whatever does not injure another, a right to 
Wncur,. either perſonally, or by our repreſen- 
tatives in the formation of laws, and an equal: 
chance of arriving to places of honour, re- 
ward, or employment, .acc.'rding to our vir— 
tues or talen!s, conſtitute thoſe rights. Theſe - 
are the principles of our conſtitution; and 
laws. grafted upon.theſe. ſimple but ſubſtantial 
principles, and a ſyſtem of legal juriſprudence 
organized, and acting accotdingly, ferm the 
eflence of our government. Whenever tlie 
government ſwerves materially from theſe fun- 
damental principles, the compact is didolved, 
and things revert to a co- equal ſtate. Lhus, 
by this plain definition of the nature of laws 
and government, N Cipacity, and ever; 
individual of the community, can judge with 
preciſion 
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preciſion of the purity of legiſlation; which 

roduces the moſt entire conviction in the 
minds of all men, of the neceſſity there is of 
acting in every inſtance according to the code 
of reaſon and truth. Every man is equally 
concerned in the welfare and proiperity of his 
country; his own felicity can only- be co- ex- 
iſtent with it; and to ſuffer his ambition to 
run counter to the general weal would be mad- 
neſs in an enlightened commonwealth, as it 
could only tend to produce his on eternal diſ- 


grace or ruin, where the genius of freedom is 


enthroned in the heart of every citizen. 
Europe has long been enſlaved by forms and 
authorities; and, while its multifarious laws 
and cuſtoms have ſerved only to perplex pro- 
feſſional men, the ſophiſtry employed in ex. 


poundiag them has completely bewildered the 


imaginations of its citizens, and produced an 
obicurity of ideas upon the ſubject of juriſpru- 
dence aud government, which is truly deplo- 
Table. There is an ond adage which ſays, 
That too much learning makes a man a ſool. 
The pandects, and civil law, added to the 


barbarous codes of the anceſtors of men in 


your hemiſphere, have tended not a.little to 


embarraſs the minds of men; for after a lifef 


devoted to the ſtudy and inveſtigation ef ab- 
ſurdity, the miſerable ſtudent has generally 
found one foot in the grave before he has been 

able 
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ch eble to diſcover the impoſſibility of obtaining 
he the object of his purſuit. 
of Religion, or what you call an eſtabli ihment, 
de has had its ſhare in rivetting the fetters of ig- 
ly I norance. The elucidation of truth has been 
his | retarded by the tyranny of the church; for 
:x+ | while pries have been the pedagogues of reli- 
to ¶ gion, morale, ſentiments and politics, their in- 
ad-iereſted views have been the cauſe of their 
s it Rfattering that government, whoſe intereſt it 
diſ-Y was to keep the people ignorant, as it ſecured 
1 is to them the undiſturbed diviſion of the ſpoils 
or the induſtry of the great bulk of your ci- 
and Vtizens, while they were offering an indignity 
aws as groſs to the Deity as their ſyſtem was unna- 
tural and unjuſt. What can be a greater ſu- 
pererogation, than prefuming to arraign or 
judge of the ſentiments of men, the propriety 
of which are to be determined before a tribu- 
nal in heaven? It is an inſult too groſs to me- 
plo-Jrit a comment. It has been ſubverſive of all 
ſays, good morals, by affording a veil to cover the 
001.” hypocriſy of the molt deſigning knaves. 
the] You muſt cxcuſe this digreftion ; I have 
1 inÞnade it for a ſubject of reflection for you, that 
e tofſyour mind may be prepared to judge impart» 
w lifefſpliy of a ſyſtem fo very fimple, as that upon 
ab- Fhich the fabric of our government acts. It 
rally fas firſt neceſſary to ſhew the cauſe which has 
b-enſproduced that myſtery which you reverence 
a>l:Þs wiſdom, but which is abſolutely founded in 
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perploxity of opinion and ignorence; or to 
give you a clue to retletions which would del o 
velope its fallacy. 0 
Every man who is taxed or rated, has a vote o 
in the appolatment of the repreſentatives vfffti 
the State; which conſiſt of two houſes, i. eg 
the houſe of delegates and the ſenate, whaſſel 
chuſe a Preſident, or Governor, for one year ei 
which Governor chuſes his own council tofu] 
2dviie with him in all public matters. It ies 
not immediately neceſſary that the legiſlatutm 
ſhould approve of his appointments ; but te» 
prevent the poſſibility of the exerciſe of pra 
digality and contumely, they have reſerved tag 
themſelves the privilege of objecting to ſuchhan 
characters for his adviſers who have not th: 
public approbation ; which bas the good ef{*t 
tet of producing harmony berwcen the pc 
vernment and the people—of obliging me 
who aſpire to the honows of their country u 
reſpect the public opinion; and it prevent 
the proſtitution of principle, by interdictinge* 
the pernicious conſequences of favouritifm YV! 
while no ill can flow from this negative, as | de 
is not to be preſumed that the collected fent 
ments of a whole ſtate can ever be prejudice 
againſt an individual; and it is 1mpeſiible fot 
the minds of the legiſlature to be warped 3 
gainſt their Prefidenr, without ſufficien 


grounds, The very idea is a ſoleciſm 1 
reaſon. 


Mr 


Swhich is one of the aggregate 
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Mr. Jefferſon, ſpeaking of the government 
of Virginia, complains, that the ſenate by its 
conſtitution is too homogenous with the houſe 


of delegates (our ſenate is elected and conſti- 
tuted in the ſame manner as the ſenate of Vir. 
DE ginia,, becauſe they are choſen by the ſame 


electors, at the ſame time, and out of the ſame 
citizens ; and therefore he ſays the choice falls 
upon the fame deſcription of men. It is not 
exactly thus, though it is liable to be ſo. The 
manner of nominating the repreſentatives of 
every country ſhould be as general as poſlible. 
Government is a compact entered into by eve- 
ry community for the ſecurity of the happineſs 
and proſperity of the State; every member of 
body of that 
State ; therefore laws ought to emanate from 
the ſentiments. of the people. 
The wiſdom of having two houſes of repre- 
ſentatives is, that they may be a mutual check 


upon each other; and it is expected that the 


ingd experience and collected wiſdom of the ſenate, 
m {who are a leſs active body than the houſe of 


delegates, will more maturely weigh the pro- 
bable conſequences of any act, and prevent, 
by their ſuſpenſion, any pernicious eſfects which 
might reſult' from its -paſling into a law; or, 
by giving time to the houſe of afſembly, they 
may correct their own errors. 

If the ſenate has not always been choſen df 
men of the greateſt experience, it has no doubt 
O ori- 
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. choſen for three years, and the houſe of dele- 
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originated from the ignorance of its politica 
inſtitution; but that is no argument againſin 
the policy of the ſyſtem. It requires time fuſſbe 
every government to acquire its proper tones! 
and the people muſt become familiar with}tr 
that tone, before they can make a proper 
uſe of the inſtrument. At any rate, Mr. Jet. 
ſerſon's opinion appears to me premature; fer 
if it is neceſſary to have two houſes of re. 
9388 clearly they ought to be elected 

y the people. As to their being elected at 
the ſame time, and from the ſame deſcription 


of men, this, can ſignify very little, as it adds th 


to the number of repreſentatives, and conſe- Ich 
quently there is a more general conſent to th; 
legiſlation. However, our ſenate will be 


gates will be elected annually ; and it appean 
to me, that the people will not only ſoon diſcoſhe 
ver the object of its political inſtitution, bullto 
will carry it into effect. They have only tu 
diſcover the wiſdom of chuſing men of experie 


ence for the ſenate, to make it a general prac 


tice and it moſt certainly is better. to have}?® 
the ſyltem thus. open, than by confining the th 
eligibility of a ſenator. to the reſtriction of I 

articular age, as that would not only be ai 
incroachment upon the liberties of the citizens. 
but it would frequently deprive us of the ex? 
erciſe of uſeful and ſplendid talents, which“ 


might have an opportunity of obtaining a er 
1 
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nipſllin the ſenate, when he could not in the 
fufhouſe of delegates by conſequence of the 
one greater popularity of the delegates of the diſ- 


withdtrict or county to which he might belong. 


opel The Preſident of the State is choſen annu- 


ef. ally, and eligible for three ſucceſſive years; 


farllafter which he muſt remain out of office three : 
re. years before he can become again eligible. 


gedl He has a negative voice upon all acts, 1 in con- 


ulequence of which every uſurpation is prevent- 


tionlled from being ſurreptitiouſly practiſed upon 


addelthe people by the two houſes of aſſembly; and 
Thus a check is given to any inconſiderate ſtep 


or impetuoſityof the legiſlature, until the ſenſe 


has the power with the advice of his council, 
to patdon criminals, and by proclamation go- 
verns or corrects the influence of all extrane- 
Jeri.ſous caſes. 


power, which originated from a convention of 
the people, and may be altered, improved, or 
amended, by another convention of the fame 
kind, whenever its practice proves its imper- 
fo Aion or deficiency. Thus it is, that in the 
Irrogreſſion of philoſophy and politics, as well 
as in arts, and the appropriation of experimen- 
tal truths, the perfection of government is to 
be aſcertained. 

O 2 All 


of the people can be made known, and mea- 
Jures taken accordingly, The Preſident is 
eanllbeſides, the guardian of the police of the ſtate, 


Such is the organization of our legiſlative , 


— 
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people, and they ought to revert to them, 
The judiciary having been reſerved to them 
through the medium of juries. The legifla- 
tive they intruſt to their repreſentatives who 
are eſſentially the ſame ;. and the executive 
emanates from the legiſlature, ſo that the whole 
are ultimately reſponſible to the people. The 
executive to the repreſentatives, and the re- 
reſental ĩves to their conſtituents. 

Such is the influence of education and habit 
that Mr. Jefferſon, who has given every poſſi- 
ble proof of his attachment to liberty, although 
educated when ariſtocratical opinions were 
common, ſays this is“ preciſely the definition 
of deſpotic government,” and he adds, that 
it can prove no alleviation that the powers will 
be exerciſed by a plurality of hands and not 
by. a ſingle one,” and then he triumphantly 
begs, © thoſe who. doubt it, to turn. their eyes 
on the Republic of Venice.” When he wrote 
this part of his notes, Fe ſeems to have been of 
the opinion of Mr. Burke (whoſe paradoxical 
book has found its way out here), when he 
remarked ** that government was. a contri- 
vance of human wiſdom.” Otherwiſe I am at 
a loſs to conceive how he could compare 
a government acling upon the unaliena— 
ble p ivileges, and the light of reaſon, to a 
dark ariſtecracy which has rivctted upon the 

| minds 


All the powers of government revert to the 
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minds of their citizens the moſt diabolical ſu- 


perſtition, and who have no more chance of 
judging of the polity of their ſenate, than they 


have capacity: but ſpread the rays of philo- 


ſophy and truth among the Venetians, and 


then, if their tyrants practiſe the ſame deſpot- 
ſm with impunity, I will allow that Mr. Jef- 
ferſon's parallel is juſt. Vet ſuch arguments 


would deſerve nothing but contempt, were 
not their author reſpectable for:his cardinal vir- 
tues, as well as for the career he bore in the 


glorious ſtruggles for American independence. 


However it is a lamentable conſideration that 
men of talents and genius, who have acquired 


celebrity among the friends of freedom, ſhould, 
by vainly:circulating their crude. ſentiments, . 


retard the progreſs of reaſon. 


What myſtery can there be either in politics 
or religion? Laws founded upon the rights of 
men, and executed with preciſion, of which-: 
every capacity is adequate to judge, conſtitute.” 


the perfection of the ſcience of goverment. It 


is the creation of a diſtinction of powers, with 


views to intereſt, which infallibly leads to the 
obſcurity of the human mind; a diſttnAion to 


be avoided as much as poſſible, for the pur- 


poſe of leaving in the hands of the people or 
cleir agents the whole powers of government. 
What fear of a bad adminiſtration 1s to be ap- 


prehended, when it is the intereft of every in- 


dividual to continue the guardian of his coun- 


O * try's | 
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try's proſperity ? It is promoting a diſtinction 
where: there is none; and by creating a jea- 
louſy of power, a real and growing evil is pro- 
duced, when the danger was only imaginary. 
What intereſt, but that of - the public, can a 
legiſlature have in making the executive part 
of the government reſponſible to them? What 

ffible danger or inconvenience can flow from 
ſuch reſponfibility in an enlightened State? 
The maxims of reaſon: and 1gnorance are dif. 
ferent. 

The idea which Mr. Jefferſon makes uſe. of 
in another part of his book, that the Aſſembly 
may aſſume all the powers, legiſlative, exe- 
cutive, and: judiciary, and that theſe may 


come to the ſmalleſt rag of delegation”, is per- 


fectly nugatory. The judiciary power the 
people never parted with entirely, and: the ex- 
ccutive by the agents of the reprefentatives, 
qualified to judge of the Jaws and nature of 
our particular conſtitution, is not only a cuſ- 
tom, but forms a part of the government. It is 
one of the ſprings by which the harmony of 
the ſyſtem is preſerved; and ſhould it at any 
time be deſtroyed, it is the people who are to 
rectify the abuſe. They are the potential 


fountain of all power; and it is only necefla- 


ry for them and rheir agents to know this, in 
order to prevent every danger of the wheels 
government being clogged and impeded by 

the 
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the dedtruction of any one of its eſſential 
ſprings. 

The legiſlature is not only unqualified for a 
tribunal to judge of its own laws from the plu- 
rality of its numbers, but it is impoſſible that 
it could have any object of tyranny in view, 
when men are familiar with their own rights; 
andi beg to know what motive, in common 
ſenſe, could ſuggeſt the idea, of embarraſſing 
government by mutilating one of its — 5 
Or is it poſſible that Mr. Jefferſon, when he 
ſaid! under. this ſyſtem, the Aſſembly might 
+ aſſume all the powers of government,“ — 
mean, that as the executive power emanated 
from the legiflature, it was liable to be ſub- 
orned, or under the controul of the repreſen- 
tatives of the State? This idea appears indeed 
too childiſh ever to have entered into the head 
af even an indifferent ſtateſman: the executive 
agents of a government being independent in 
their appointments of every power; but the 
laws, are no more liable to be controuled by 
the legiflature, than by any other power which 
might appoint them. 

Kentucky is divided into counties in like 
manner as the other States, which are ſimilar 
to the counties in England it has been the 
crude practice hitherto, that each county 
ſnould have two delegates and one ſenator to 
repreſent them, without any regard to the 
number of ſaflrages they contained. This 

| imper- 
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imperfect ſyſtem will be changed by our a- 
mended plan as ſoon as it can be finiſhed, and 
a cenſus taken of the inhabitants; and every 
county will then have its number of repreſen- 
tatives in proportion to its population which 
ſeems to be the only conſiſtent delegation.— 
However our old ſyſtem as yet has not produ- 


erd any bad effects; and as the ſſuctuations of 


the populations of the counties were very 


great, perhaps an attempt at a more exact e- 


quality would have been premature. 
It is when the local intereſt of a State be- 
comes different or various, that this partial re- 


preſentation is liable to abuſe of privileges; 


but, for that reaſon it ought to be remedied 
in every State as early as poſſible. 


In every county, magiſtrates or juſtices of 


the peace are appointed by the peeple, but 


commiſſioned by the Governor or Preſident; 


they act without reward. Their number is in 
proportion to the population of their diſtrict, 
and they are nominated from time to time as 
the inhabitants inereaſe, or a vacancy happens 
from death or any other cauſe; or as their mi- 
niſtry may be required. The moſt diſcreet 
and reſpectable men for integrity and know- 
ledge are promoted to this office. 

It it ſhould happen that an ignorant perſon 
were to acquire popularity ſufficient to fecure 
his nomination to the office of a juſtice of the 
peace, the Governor is. not obliged to commil- 
| fon 
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fion him: thus if the people ſhould be igno- 
rant, they are obliged. to ſtand. upon their. 


guard, and, from this vigilance ſprings the ac- 
tivity of inveſtigation, 


"nele magiſtrates have-juiiſdition both eri- 
If the queſtion be of law 


minal and civil. 
only, they decide on it themſelves; hut if it 
be of fact, or fact and law combined, it muſt 
be referred to a jury; the jurors decide the fact, 


and refer the law ariſing on it to the deciſion 


of the judges, However, this diviſion of the 
ſubject lies with their diſcretion, enly; and if 


the queſtion relate to a point of public liberty, 


or if the judges are ſuſpected of paitiality, the 
jury undertake to decide both law and fact, 
which obliges judges to be regular, prompt, 
and juſt. 


When laws are ſmple and underſtood, it is 


certainly bettex to leave the deciſion of a legal 


queſtion to twelve upright men, then to the 


arbitrary fiat of intereſted: onprejudiced judges. 
But it is by this poiſe, or balance of power, 
between the jurors and judges, that fair and 
equitable adminiftration is ſecured. | 

The judges execute their proceſs by the ſhe- 
riff,, or by conſtables. If any perfon commit 
an offence againſt the State, if it be below the 
degree of felony, he is bound by a magiſtrate 
to appear before their Court to anſwer it on 
indictment or information. If the oflence a- 
muat to felony, he is committed to priſon, a 


court 
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court of magiſtrates is called, and if on exa- 
mination they find him guilty, he is ſent to the 
general court priſon, before which court he is 
to be tried by a jury of twenty-four, thirteen 
of whom mult concur in opinion : if they find 
him guilty he is then tried by a jury of twelve 
of his own county where he offended, and by 
their verdict (which muſt be unanimous) he 


is acquitred or condemned without appeal. — 


The Governor has the power to pardon, except 


in caſe of trenſon, in which caſe the right ſid es 


in the General Aſſembly. Such do we con- 


ceive to be the value of the life of every eiti- 
zen, that we afford him every poſſible chance 


of proving his innocence. 


In civil matters, if the value in diſpute be 
leſs than twenty ſhillings, a ſingle magiſtrate 
may try it in any time and place. within his 
county, and may award execution on the goods 
of the party caſt. If it be of that, or greater 
value, it muſt be determined before county 


court, when the quorum of the magiſtrates 


muſt be four at leaſt; for which purpoſe, coun- 
ty courts mult be holden ſome day in every 


month, in the court-houſe of the different 
counties. From theſe determinations, if the 
value be more. than 1ol. or concern the boun- 
darics of land, there lies an appeal te one of 
the ſuperior courts. It is optional with the 
party who brings the action, if the demand is 

above 


times, at the capital of the ſtate. 
receives appeals in all caſes from each of the 
'| ſuperior courts, and determines them finally. 


= 


above 10l. to bring it cither in the county or 
general court. | | 

We have two ſuperior courts. The high 
court of chancery, and the general court. 
Both reccive appeals from the county courts, 
and alſo have original juriſdiction, where the 
value is above Lol. or where the diſpute is 
concerning land. The high court af chance- 
ry is; compoſed of three Judges; the ge- 
neral court of five. The chancery holds 
its ſeſſions twice a year, at ſtated periods. 
The general court ſeſſions are quarterly; 
twice a year for criminal and civil, and 
twice for criminal only. There is alſo a ſu- 
preme court called the Court of Appeals, com- 


poſed of the judges of the two ſuperior courts, 


which aſſembles twice a year alſo at ſtated 
This court 


This court has no original juriſdiction. Thus 


far we have followed the model and practice of 
Virginia, We have no#court of admiralty, nor 
| have we completed our ſyſtem of juriſpru- 
{| dence; but I will endeavour to give you the 


outlines or principles which will conſtitute its 
baſis. 


The firſt object of every free government is 
ſecurity of perſon and property; which is call- 


ed Freedom. Without ſuch a preſervation 


there can be no pure liberty. Under ſuch a 


government, every citizen has a right to do 


whatever does not injure another. The hinge 


of 
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of ſecurity in a civilized ſlate, is the ſecurity of 
property, but it is neccilury that care ſhould be 
tuken not to endanger the liberty of even one 


of the citizens of the ſtate. For the preſerva- 


tion of perſonal liberty ſome fafeguard ſhould 


be kept, provided by law, both upon the de- 
ſigning and unſuſpicious, in order to avoid the 
great inctmveflencies which have flowed from 
knavery and credulity, as well in moſt of the 


United States as in Europe. Priſons and dun- 
geons have been perverted into both afyJums 


for rapine and fraud, and into cells of ſolitary 


miſery and wretchedneſs, which have in no de- 


gree checked the career of diſſipation and pro- 


digality, or produced more induſtry or care; 


and while the reſentment of difappointed ava- 
rice has been glutted in the fury of revenge; 


the world has loſt much of the talents and in- 


genuity of ſome of its moſt valuable citi- 


Zens. Laus ſhould be calculated to prevent 


diſtreſs from intemperance and folly, and the 


commiſſion of crimes as much as poſſible.— 


Creditors cught to bè made cautious in their 
ſecurity, and when they have truſted beyond a 
certain ſum, or have not taken a proper pre- 


caution, they ſhould be liable to loſe the debt. 
This would neceſſarily make the parties pru- 
dent, and ſo far from being injurious to trade, 
it would prevent many inconveniencies Which 
reſult from haſty dealings and inſufficient ſe- 


curity. Habit and cuſtom act as powerfully 


in 
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of Nin in buſineſs as in any thing elſe. Men would 
be Noon acquire this ſure way of dealing, and 
ne flthereby their property would be pre erved, 
x. and the liberty and talents of every citizen 
d {made uſeful to the ſtate. Every man who 
le- Ilves within his income, and makes prompt 
he Ipay ment for what he purchaſes, is known to 
om Ide a more valuable member of ſociety than a 
man who is irregular and uncertain in his pay- 
ments; and it is the rapid circulation of money 
in the common affairs of life, which tends to 


ms 

ty lower the price of its neceſſaries as effectual- 
le- fly, as the frequent returns in commerce tend 
o- ſo accumulate the capital employed. Laws 


may be made of this ſort, I am ſure, to regu- 
late the tranſactions of men, without injuring 
e; Fommerce in the leaſt ; on the contrary it would 
in- Zender it more profitable, vigorous, and exten- 
iti- ſive. Liberty, and the rights of men haye 
ent Peen ſhamefully profaned under the crude 
dea of the aggrandiſement of cc commer ge. The 
allacy of old errors will moulder away under 


\cir Ihe radience of philoſophy, and man muſt look 
da Hack with indignation. at the ſacrilege which 
re. Has ſuljied his rank and dignity as a human 


bt. Peing. Examine the cat: alogue of the poor 
ro- Ind unfortunate debtors who have miſerably 
ide, Indufed the tortures of cold, hunger, and 
ich Þckneſs, in a dungeon, loft to their family 
ſe- Ind friends, prevented from a poſſibility of 
olly Nbtaining the nsceffüry means to cancel their 
«| i P penal 
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penal obligations, and left to brood over the. 
calamities to which the follies of a ſanguine t 
youth, bad education, and pernicious laws, I: 
ſlave reduced them, and which had encourag. Ne 
ed them in the career of vice, and puniſhedſſy 
them in the hour of deſpair and mortification;ſſc 
and you muſt be inſenſible indeed not to det 
precate that degradation which indigeſted, in · Io 
human, and impolitic inflitutions have produ- It. 
ced in evety part of the world. Theſe are ſomefſo! 
of the ſentiments of ſome of our legiſlators, ſol 
and from ſuch opinions, I flatter myſelf weſſſth 
ſhall afford teftimony ſufficient that priſons 
are unneceſſary, except for homicides and trai- 
tors, who ought to be tried asimmediately as the 
nature of the caſe would admit. It is the cer. 
tainty of puniſhment, and the terror of inſtanth 
ſuffering, which deter men fromthe commiſſior 
of thoſe crimes where the conſcience is con 
cerned. It is our nature to look at every thing; 
which is remote with indifference; bur prox! 
mity excites ſome ſenſations of joy or tear i 
the hearts of the moſt callous, 
It is a cruel mortification to the progeny ſer 
family of any man, who has diſgraced his me 
mory by murder, treaſon, .or any other crime 
againſt either the laws of God or the State 
and it is a lamentable conſideration in huma 
affairs, that it ſhould be neceſſary to make cull 
amples which are ſo degrading to the digniiWuc 
— 0 Man 
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the iſ of our natures. Should we then offer inſult” 
ine to misfortune, and reduce to beggary the in- 
ws, fl nocent offspring or connections of an offending - 
ag · ¶ culprit ? Surely not. The State is the tutelary 
hed guardian of its citizens, the protector of inno- 
on;cence, the promoter of felicity and proſperity, 
de- the avenger of wrongs ;- and not the ſpoiler 
in · Jof comfort, and the tyrant of humanity, For 
du-ſtheſe reaſons, neither murder, treaſon, or any 
»neflother crime, ought to rob the family of the 
ors, offender, by: forfeiture- of lands and goods to 
ve che State. 4141 | | | 
ſons Malefactors, ſuch as have been guilty of 
tra-petty treafon, manſlaughter, ſodomy, maim- 
the ing, disfiguring, counterfeiting money, robbe - 
cer. ry, burglary, houſe- break ing, horſe-{tzaling, 
nt\flgrand larceny, petty-larceny, &c. &c. ſhould 
ſhonſſbe condemned to labour for the State during 
conſſuch a length of time as would be proportion- 
Fable to the crimes they had committed, which 
ſhould be defined by law; and in caſe it ſhould 
De found from experience that this ſyſtem did 
not tend to deter from the commiſſion. of 
Ferimes, and was productive of other bad ef- 
es, it would then be time enough to intro- 
luce more rigorous meaſures. It is however 
ertain, that as yet the ſyſtem in queſtion has 
Wot had ſufficient time to be experienced in its 
Il effects in thoſe States which have intro- 
juced it in part. But ſo far as a judgment 
an be formed, it is reaſonable to expect the 
P 2 moſt 
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moſt ſalutary conſequences from ſuch humane 
meaſures. Our criminal code will be aſtabliſh- 
ed upon theſe lenient principles. Our laws 
reſpecting foreigners will be founded on the 
broad baſis of hoſpitality, and the friendly 
principle that the world ought to be governed 
as one great family, Reſpecting marriage and 
fucceſſion, more conformably to the laws of 
nature than the laws of Europe, women are 
permitted to enjoy all the privileges, and all 
that protection, to which reaſon and delicacy 
entitle them. It is upon ſimilar principles that 


property is diftribated in an equal and confiſt- 


ent manner; and that a father is not ſuffered 
to difinherit a child, except he can make it 


_ appear, to a court of juſtice, that he is radi- 


cally vicious; and even then, fuch a derileQion 
muſt be coerced with conſiderations pointed 
out by the law. ' | | 
Such are the collected ſentiments of the pe 
ple upon the ſubject of law and government 
and we have the ſatisfaction to know they are 
analogous to the opinions of a wiſe and jud: 
cious European author, whoſe virtues and fu 
perior good ſenſe have given them a conſe 
quence in your own nation which does him th: 
higheſt honour ; and therefore I will quote 
from him to conclude this letter, which wi 
ſhew that the ſentiments of enlightened mer 
upon the ſubject of freedom and government 
differ ia no reſpeq from the ſimple ideas o 
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men who have no guide but reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. 
The true intereſt of the people, then, is 


to be ſubject to a legiſlation, which, while it 


reſpects the enjoyments of the rights of man- 
kind, is ſolely intent upon procuring it; and 
which, faithful to the principles of an enlight- 


ened reaſon, ſeeks only the ſureſt and: fimpleſt 


means of obtaining this end. Whatever be 
the form of government to which the people 


are ſubjected, a free commerce, an unreſtrain- 
ed induſtry, civil laws diſtinguiſhed for their 
Iſimplicity, criminal laws for their juſtice and 


humanity, founded upon the nature of man, 
and of ſociety, and deduced from theſe prin- 


Jciples by reaſon, ought to be every where the 


ſame, Farewell. 


Tours, * &c. by 
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1346 ur DEAR FRIEND, 


1 HAD the pleaſu ure of receiving, within thek 
two days, your favour, dated the 24th of 
- Auguſt laſt,.and admire the virtue and hun: 
nity-ofithoſe af your citizens you mention to 
q have left-off the uſe of Weft India produce, in 
. conſequence of your parliament not having 
adopiell any modè of effecting es abolition o 
the ſlave trade. Pr 
The lictle pamphlet you did me | the favor te 
ſend-with your: packet, addreſſed to the people 
of Great Britain on that ſubject, with obſer 
vations upon the ſituation of the unfortunat: 
Africans enſlaved, contains the pureſt ſenti 
| ments of benevolence, and the moſt rationa 
'F ideas, and it is written with a preciſion whic 
| does the higheſt honour to the autho1's head 
| as well as to his heart. 
| We have diſgraced the fair face of humani 
4 ry, and trampled upon the ſacred privileges 
man, at the very moment that we were ex 
: claiming againſt the tyranny of your miniſtry 
? but in contending for the birthright of fre: 
A | do 
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dom, we have learned to feel for the bondage 
of others; and, in the hbations we offer to the 


bright goddeſs of liberty, we oontemplate an 


emancipation of the flaves of this country, as 


honourable to themlelves as it will be glorious 
to us. 


I have been aſhamed, in reading Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon's boak, to ſee, from one of the moſt enlight- 
ened and benevolent of my country men, the 
diſgraceful prejudices he entertains againft the 
unfortunate negroes. Bur if he has given Eu- 


Topeans a flagrant proof of his prejudices, he 
has afforded common ſcnſe an opportunity of 


judging trom his paradoxes, that fuch cannot 
be the general ſentiments of the people of A- 


morica. 


In the reviſion of a code of laws propoſed 


for the State of Virginia, it was recommended 


to emancipate all {lavcs born after paſſing the 
act, who were to be brought up, at the public 


expence, to different vocations, until females 


ſhould be eighteen, and the males twenty-ane 
years of age; when they ſhould be colonized 
to ſuch place as circumſtances ſhould render 
mott proper, giving them arms, implements, 
&c. &c. to declare them a free and independ- 
ent people, and extend to them their allianoe 
and protection, until they ſhould have acquir- 
ed ſtrength 5 re equal to _ Protec- 


tion. 


Con- 
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Concerning which meafure, Mr. Jefferſon 
fays, & It will probably be aſked, Why not 
ret ain and incorporate the blacks : 55 He then 
attempts to give reaſons to prove why it would 
be impolitic; by alledging that the deep. 
rooted prejudices of the whites, and the recoh. 
lection of paſt injuries by the blacks, would be 
productive of continual feuds, which would 
probably never end but in 'the extermination 
of one or the other race. 

To ſuch objections, which he calls political, 
he ſays, ©* May be added others, which are 


moral and phyfical.” I will obſerve upon his 


political opinions firſt. The great charge ſuch 
a buſineſs would be to that State, would ne- 
ceflarily tend to procraftinate its execution, 
and perhaps render abortive the whole deſigu, 
by making it neceſſary to relinquiſh an cbject 


which the finances of the government would 
not ad mit of being carrried into ex2cution ; and 
thus a moſt odious tyranny would be prolong-- 
ed. Beſides, what could be ſo impolitic, in 


ſuch a country as Virginia, as baniſhing a nu- 
merous claſs of men who might be made uſe- 
ful citizens, riſking a depopulation of one co- 


lour, in order to ſupply their places with ano- 


ther ; an undertaking which, independant of 
the great expence it would be attended with, 
would alſo prove ſurrounded by many other 
difficulties. From what country is the vacan- 
cy to be filled? Emigrations have been fre- 

quent 
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quent from Europe to America; but it would 
require a length of time to recruit 2 50,000 in- 
habitants, which, I ſuppoſe, is nearly the a- 
mount of the ſlaves of Virginia. 

There are in politics, as well as in phyſic, 
caſes which require irregular preſeriptions. 
There is no law in nature which bends one 
man to another ; and laws which are not found- 
ed in the principles of reaſon and truth, inva- 
lidate the mfelves. There is no ſtatute which 
gives power to a white man to exereiſe deſpot- 
Hm over a man becaufe he is black. It is 
contrary to our bill of rights, as well as re- 
pugnant to the code of nature. But the miſ- 
chief lies in the prejudices of the times. A 
eomplete emancipation, perhaps, would not 
be borne in Virginia; for which reafon it muſt 
be gradual, as it has been in Pennſylvania. 
It would therefore be wife in that ſtate to at- 
tach their flaves to the land of their reſpective 
maſters for a certain term of years ; after which 
they ſhould be at liberty to change their ſitua- 
tions, as their circumſtances or pleaſure would 
direct, the fame as any other tenants. 

Such a ſyſtem, under falutary regulations, 
would not only afford the negroes a conſidera- 
ble proportion of freedom, but would be high- 
ly ad vantageous to the State; as, by parcelling 
out their immenſe waſte tracls of land into lit- 
the farms, the low country. which has been 
impoveriſhed by the pernicious cultiv — of 
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tobacco, would become fertilized, and reſtor- 
ed to its priſtine fecundity. | 
Let us ſuppoſe the preſent flaves of Virginia 
placed in ſuch a ſituation for their lives, and 
that all blacks, born after paſſing an act for 
this purpoſe, ſhould be free at twenty-five 
years of age. This would afford time not on- 
ly to put theſe little farms in order, but it would 
reclaim the exhauſted land, leave the proprie- 
tors in a better ſituation than they otherwiſe 
would have been in from a ſyſtem which en- 
courages indolence, promotes ignorance, ty- 
ranny, and every radical vice; but the blacks, 
by liberal conditions upon ſuch a plan, with 
induſtry, might be able to educate their chil- 
dren, and accumulate a ſmall property to en- 
courage and ſupport their liberty and indepen- 
dence, and the State-weuld- have time to ac- 
quire white emigrants; if the blacks did not 
anſwer the purpoſes of cultivation, and the 
end of the civil polity of an enlightened go- 
vernment; to ſuppoſe which would be as un- 
charitable as the remarks of Mr. Jefferſon. 

It will, doubtleſs; require a length of time 
to generalize marriages between the whites 
and blacks; but chat would not. prove a 
material diſadvantage to the State. There 
would always be ſome whites who would mar- 
ry blacks for the ſake of property ; and; no 
doubt, when prejudices are worn away, they 

bit would 
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would unite from more tender and delicate 


ſentiments. 
A judicious author of this country, who has 
written on the complexion and figure in the 


human ſpecies, has ſaid: A nation which 


migrates to a different climate will, in time, 
be impreſſed with the characters of its new 
State: The dark colour of the natives of the 
Weſt India iſlands is well known to approach 


very near to a dark copper. The deſcendants 
of the Spaniards in South America are already 


become copper - coloured. The Portugueſe of 
Mitombo, in Sierra Leona, on the coaſt of 
Africa, have, by intermarrying with the na- 
tives, and by adopting their manners, become, 
in a few generations, perfectly aſſimilated in 
aſpeR, figure, and complexion.” And Lord 
Kaims, who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality 
on this ſubject, ſays of another Portugueſe ſet- 
tlement on the coaſt of Congo, © That the 
deſcendants of thofe poliſhed Europeans have 
become, both in their perſons and in their 
manners, Wore like beafts than like men.— 
Theſe examples tend to ſtrengthen the infer- 
cnce from the changes that have happened in 
the Anglo-Americans ; and they ſhew how ea- 
ſily climate would aflimilate foreigners to na- 
tives, in the courſe of time, if they would a- 


dopt the ſame manners, and equally expoſe 


themſelves to its influence.“ 


Whether . 
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Whether the black of negroes reſides in the It 


teticular membrane between the ſkin and ſcarf. Ic 
kin, or in the ſcarf-ſkin icfelf whether it If 
proceeds from the colour of the blood, the co- |: 
lour of the bile, or from that of ſome other ſe- lc 
cretion, the difference is not fixed in nature, Ni 
but is the mere eſſect of climate, which is 
roved by the daily teſtimony of the moſt en- fc 
ſightened philoſgphers of the preſent age; It 
who have for their ſupport the obſervations [ſc 
and remarks of travellers upon the effects of lu 
climate in every part of the globe. 2 b 
Mr. Je fferſon ſays, it is fixed in nature; and Fir 
aſks if the difference is of no real import In 
ance ?” I anſwer, that it is of no real ĩimport- II. 
ance, when compared with the object of reſcu- in 
ing ſome millions of miſerable human beings Ft 
from the odious prejudices which have degrad- 
ed a whole race of men to the rank of beaſts Ib. 
of burden, becauſe they had the misfortune 
not to have the tinge of red and white. 
| Were a man, who, with all the ardour of a 
youthful paſſion, had jalt been gazing upon 
the fair boſom of a loved and beautiful miſ- 
treſs, and afterwards marked the contraſt of I»! 
that paradiſe of ſublunary bliſs, to the African 
= or Indian hue, to exclaim in the terms which 
L's Mr. Jefferſon has uſed, he might be judged ex- 
= cuſable on account of the intoxication of his 
heated ſenſes—But when a grave philoſopher, 
who has paſſed the meridian of life, fits down 
to 
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to meliorate, by his writings and opinions, the 
condition of- the flaves of his country, whoſe * 
fetrers have fixed an obliquity upon the virtue 
and humanity of the ſouthern Americans, I 
confeſs it appears to me not a little j june and 
inconſiſtent. 

As to the whites being more elegantly form- 
cd, as aſſerted by Mr. Jefferſon, I muſt confeſs 
that it has never appeared ſo to me. On the 
contrary, I have oiten obſerved in families 
which have been remarkable for feeding their 
blacks well, and treating them in other re- 
ſpects with humanity, that their negroes have 
been as finely formed as any whites 1 ever ſaw. 
Indeed my admiration has often been arreſted 
in examining their proportion, muſcular 
ſtrength, and athleiic powers. 

If they ſecrete leſs by the kidnevs, and more 
by the glands of the ſkin, which gives them a 
ſtrong and diſagreeable odour, it is alſo certain 
that white men, inhabiting ſouthern climates, 
do the ſame, more than in northern latitudes: 
by which means an evaporation takes place 
from the whole ſurface of the body, which 
produces that degree of cold which is requi- 
ite to counteract the heat of the climate. As 
there is always a flow of bile proportionate to 
the degree of heat, the perſpirable matter will 
be more or leſs ſaturated with that fluid which, 
from an antiſeptic quality, produces that odour 
vhich is ſuppoſed to indicate an original dif- 
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ference; but which in reality may be diſcover- 


ed in a degree in all black haired people in all 
counties. 

No doubt, too, much of that ardour is ow- 
ing to their difference of living from that of 
the whites : for it 18 certain, that thoſe negroes 
who are cleanly, and live in the manner of 
their maſters, have leſs of it. 

However, : there can. be no doubt but that 
the animal ſyſtem may be. ſo materially aſſect- 
ed by climate, as to require a length of time 
to reſtore it. to, its priſtine ftate ; and whether 
man was aboriginal to Alia, or whether every 
continent had its Adam, is of no conſequence 
to the argument it. is certain we are eſſenti- 
ally the {ame in ſhape and intellect. 

= Comparing them by their faculties of me- 
mcry, reaion, and imagination, it appears to 
me,” ſays Mr. Jefferſon, „that in memory 
they are equal to the whites, in. reaſon much 
inferior, as I think one could ic»rcely be found 
capable of tracing end comprehending the in- 
veſtigation of Euelid; and that in imagination 
they are dull, taſtcleſs, and anomalous. Ir 


would be unfair to follow them to Africa fer 


this inveſtigaticn ; we witl conſider them here 


on the ſame ſtage of the whites, and where the 


facts are tot ap: cry phal on which a judgment 


is to be formed.“ 
Can any poſiticn be more oerile and incon- 
ſiſtent. We will conſider them on the 


ſame 
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fame ſtage of the whites, and then a compari- 
ſon 1s not apocryphal.” Now I beg to know 
what can be more uncertain and falſe than eſti- 
mating or comparing the intellect or talents 
of two deſcriptions of men ;—one ecn/laved, 
degraded, and fettered in all their ace of Tolt- 
tion without a viſta, through which the rays of 
light and ſcience could be hat to illumine their 
ignorant minds, The other free, independent, 
and with: the advantage of appropriating the 
reaſon and ſcience which have been the reſult 
of the ſtudy and labours of the philoſophers 
and ſenſible men for centuries back. If there 
have been ſome ſolitary inſtances where nc- 
groes have had the advantage of education, 
they have ſhewn that they are in no degree in- 
terior to whites, though they have always had 
in this country the very great diſadvantage of 
aſſociating only with their ignorant country- 
men, which not only prevents that poliſh ſo eſ- 
ſential to arreſt admiration, but which imper- 
ceptibly leads to ſervility from the prevalence 
of manners. | | 

Mr. Jefferſon's own arguments invalidate - 
themſelves. ** Homer told us, he ſays, nearly 
3000 years ſince,“ 


„ Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
“Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away.“ 


Now it is moſt certain that the negroes in A- 
: Q 2 merica 
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merica have not only been enflaved, but that 
they have exiſted under the moſt inhuman and 
nefarious tyranny, particularly in the ſouthern 
States. | 

Baron de Tott, ſpeaking of the ignorance of 
the Turks, who are alſo ſlaves, but whites, 
ſaid © that it was with difficulty that he could 
make them comprehend how two .triangles 
could be equal to one right one.“ But it is 
only neceſſary to prove the nullity of Mr. Jef. 
ferſon's argument to copy his own reflection. 
He aſks, if the world has produced more 


than two poets acknowledged to be ſuch b. 


4 1 I aer wn —— © 3 
all nations? How many mathematicians, bow 


ANY der urch: zi arts and ſciences had 
Europe, north of the Alps, when the Romans 
eroſſed thoſe mountains?“ and then he ſays, 
« it was ſixtecn ceniuries before a Newton 
could be formed.” And after aſking theſe 
queſtions, he abſurdly expeas that black poets 
and mathematicians. are to ſpring up like 
muſhrooms. 

However, a black in New England has 
compoſed an ephemeris which I have ſeen, and 
which men converſant in the ſcience of aſtro— 
nomy declare exbibits marks of acute reaſon 
and genius. | 

To contend, however, that the werld has 
produced but two pcets, is rather the aſſertion 
of a pedant than a philoſopher; and to main. 
tain that no perſ.ns read Milton and Sbake⸗ 

| ſpcare, 
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ſpear witk delight, but Engliſhmen is not 
ſtrictly juſt, For every man of taſte and judg- 
ment who underſtands the Engliſh language to 
perfection, muſt read them and many other 
Engliſh poets with the moſt animated pleaſure, 
—and-1t the Jeruſalem delivered, the Henri- 
ade, and the Luſiad, have only been general- 
ly read by the countrymen of their reſpective 
authors, it is not becauſe they have neither ge- 
nius nor excellence, but becauſe it has been 
more the ſyſtem of Education in Europe to 
ſtudy the claſſics than the modern languages, 
which has given a predominant preference a- 
mong the litera in every country to the Greek 
and Latin poet. 

Religion has produced a Phillis Whately ; 
but it could not produce a poet,” is another of 
Mr. Jefferſon's dogmata. Phillis was brought 
from Africa to America, between ſeven and 
eight years of age, and without any afhſtance 
from a {choob education, and before ſhe was 
fifteen years old wrote many of her poems. 

This information 1s attefted Ly her- then 
maſter, John Wheatly, dated Boſton, Novem- 
ber 14, 1772, I will tranſcribe part of her Po- 
em on Imagination, and leave you to judge 
whether it is poetical or not. It will afford 
you an opportunity, if you have never met 
with it, of eſtimating her genius and Mr. Jef- 
terſon's judgment; and I think, without any 
diſparagement to him, that, by compariſon, 
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. Phillis appears much the ſuperior. Indeed, 1 
ſhould be glad to be informed what white up. 


on this continent has written more beautiful 
: lines. 


Cc, Imagination * who can fing thy force ? 
Or who deſciibe the ſwiftneſs of thy courſe ? 
| Soaring through air to ſind the bright abode, 
T' imperial palace of the thund'ring God, 
We on thy pinions can ſurpaſs the wind, 
And leave tte rolling univerſe behind: 
From ſtar to {tar the mental optics rove, 
_ Meaſure the ſkies and range the realms abore; 
1 here in one view we graſp the mighty whole, 
Or with new worlds amaze th' unbounded ſou!, 
Though winter frowns; to fancy's raptur'd eyes 
The fields m ay flouriſh, and gay ſcenes ariſe; 
Ihe frozen dees may burſt their iron b ands, 
And bid their waters murmur o'er the ſands. 
Fair Flora may reſume her fragrant reign, 
And with her flow'iy riches deck the plain; 
© $ylvanus may diffuſe his honours round, 
And all the foreſt may with leaves be crown'd 


Nouns, may deſcend, and dews their gems 


diſcloſe, 
And near fparkle on the blooming roſe.” 


Mr. Jeflerſon has been equally ſevere. upc: 
Ignatius Sancho. But, as 1 have not the ho 
nour to be acquainted with Mr. Sancho's wri 


tings, I mall conclude that the criticiſm 1s e 
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qually marked with prejudice.” His ſaying, 
that Terence was a flave, but not black,” is 


in contradiſtinction to the teſtimony of . 
other authority; wha. all agree, that he was 


not only an African, but a Numidian, who are 
all known to be black. 

But, to complete his paradoxes, Mr. - Jef- 
ferſon has remarked, „That the Indian with 
no advantage of education is eloquent and in- 
genious,” without recollecting that the ſavage 
is free while the poor African is enſlaved; 
though he allows that ſervitude deſtroys balf 


the worth; of the human ſoul. 


But to do juſtice to his candour and heart, I 


will give you his concluſion upon this ſubject : 


„ The whole commerce between maſter and 
flave is a perpetual exerciſe of the moſt boiſte- 


. rous paſſions, the molt unremitting deſpotiſm 


on one part, and degrading ſubmiffions on the 


other. Our children ſee this, and learn to 
imitate ft. The parent ſtorms, the child 
looks on, catches the lingaments of wratb, 


puts on the ſame airs, gives a looſe to his worſt 


of paſſtons; and thus nurted, educated, and 


daily exerciſed in tyranny, cannot but be 
ſtamped with odious peculiarities.” 
After making ſeveral moral reflections upon 


the ſubject of flavery,. he finiſhes with theſe 


emphatical words. Indeed, I tremble for 


my country, when I reflect that Ge D is juſt = | 


that his juſtice cannot flecp. ſo ever; that, 
conſi- 
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conſidering numbers, nature, and natural 
means only, a revolution of the wheel of for- 
1 tune, an exchange of ſituation, is among poſ- 
ſible events: that it may become probable by 
ſupernatural interference! The AlMuioHrx has 
no attribute which can take fide with us in 

ſuch a conteſt,” 
i You ſee, my dear friend, how powerful is 
10 the effect of habit and prejudice; that with 
ideas and principles founded in reaſon and 
1 truth, ſufficient to demonſtrate that flavery de- 
1 ſtroys the energy of the human mind, and 
| with a heart which does honour to Mr. Jef. 
ferſon as a man, his mind is fo warped by edu- 
cation, and the habit of thinking, that he has 
attempted to make it apptar that the African 
|: is a being between the human ſpectes and the 
{ oran-outang ; and ridiculouſly ſuffered his im- 


4 agination to be carried away with the idle tales 

l of that animal's embracing the negro women, 
| in preference to the females of its own fpe- 
i cies. 

it GREAT Goo! how long is the world to be 
; 


. tantalized with ſuch paltry ſophiſtry and non- 
N ſenſe! My pity and indignation has been al- 
1 ternately excited ſince ] have been writing this 
letter. But, I hope thoſe dazzling rays of 
philanthropy which gleam in the flattering ac- 
count you have given me of the diſpoſiticn-of 
your countrymen, will give a ſtab to the prin- 
ciples of domeſtic tyranny, and fix an odium 
upon 
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upon thoſe leachers of human blood, as fla- 
grant as they are contemp:ible, Farewel, In 
the libations cf this night, and appropriate 
hours of love and ſocial pleaſure, the object of | 
uſing my feeble powers in attempting to alle- | 
viate the oppreſſions of the miſcrable in every 
pait.of the world, ſhail not be forgotten. 


I remain, moſt affectionately, | 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER X. 


KENTUCKY, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OUR laft favour gave me 'the moſt lively 

pleaſure ; but, I fear, you have been too 
ſanguine | in the exj pectation, that the degree of 
boſs to the revenue in conſequence of the in- 
creaſed number who have left off the uſe of ſu- 
gar, will compel your parliament to aboliſh 
the ſlave trade upon the principle of policy. 

No doubt but the ſyſtem is impolitic under 
every conſideration; but when a government 
acts more upon principles of patronage, than 
upon a wiſe and liberal policy, little is to be 
expected from opinions ſo vitiated and con- 
trouled by bad habits of thinking. 

Ignorant minds are always the moſt incorri- 
gible, and the devaſtations which folly and 
contumely have produced in its perſeverance 
in error, ſhews in the ſtrongeſt, of all poſſible 
light, the advantage of philoſophy. While 
weak men dread wht they eall innovation, a- 
mendments will be very tardy; and until e- 
ducation wich you is ameliorated, I expect 

your 
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your unnatural ſyſtem of flavery, chartcred 
companies, &c. &c; will be continued. How- 
ever, an mzra will arrive when States who are 
more wife than your nation appears to be in 
the appropriation of uſeful truths, will eclipſe 
the brilliancy of yaur commerce, and then the 
ſpirit of a people renowned for their magnani- 
mity will tear from the fair face cf reafon, 
the odious maſk which has fo long cbſcured 
her luſtre, 

It requires no oracular faculties to ſee that 
that period is rapidly advancing, and it is to 
be preſumed that the moſt conceited and ſtub- 
born. ſteward would take ſome precaution a- 
eainſt the dangers of an impending hurricane. 

Previous to your lift requeſt, J had inteiſperſ- 
ed in my different letters ſome account ot the 
natural hiſtory of this country, and had refer- 
red you to Mr. Jefferfon for more fuil inform- 
ation; but as it is always with the greateſt 
pleaſure I write to you, I ſhall give ycu ſuch 
an account of it as the length of a letter 
and my knowledge of the ſubject will permit. 

I am too proud to make any apology for 
being ebliged to give you in many inſtances 
he popular names of our vegetables, &c. &c. 
for, 4 think, it is high time that the Linnaan 
deſig nation was angliciſed. | 

Linnæus had great merit as firſt ncmencla- 
tor in the ſcience of natural hiſtoiy, and no 
doubt did the werld a great and eſſen: ial good 

by 
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by preferring the Latin to the Swediſh lan- 
guage for bis purpoſe. But from the perfection 
which botany and natural hiſtory bave attain« 
ed, I think the object of ſimplitying, or ren- 
dering into Engliſh, the various terms in that 
ſcience, highly worthy the attention of ſome 
enlightened philoſcpher. 

True, the Latin bas hitherto been the moſt 
general language in Europe among ſcientific 
men, and thus far the — of the ſtudy has 
heen rapidly matured by ins happy adoption. 
But the Engliſh language bids fair to ſuperſede 
it, and when we take a view of the different 


parts of the globe which are ſettled by people 


who ſpeak Engliſh, and compare it with the 
perfection which that language has arrived at, 
] think it ſeems probable that in the cour le of 
time it will become univerſal, 

We have a variety of ſpontaneous kinds of 
graſs, for many of which we have no name. 
1 have ſpoken ci the cane and its properties in 
a former letter, Ic the farmer may conſider 
as a graſs, ſincc it will anſwer every purpoſeof 
graſs to him. I have alſo mentioned our clover 
and rye-graſs. Beſides which, we have, ct 
the graſs Eind, the p=a- vine, which in a ſmall 
degree reiembles. your pea-vine. It has the 
ſame kind of tendril, and runs up the cane, 
ſhrubs, and rye-giaſs, which frequently ay 
interſperſed with it. Its bloſſoms are of a red- 


diſh hue, and it produces a ſmall and imper- 
| tect 
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fect pea. In the very rich ſoil, it grows from 
three to five feet high; but in general it does 
not exceed eighteen inches or two feet, and is 
not of ſo luxuriant a growth as the vine of the 
cultivated pea, but has much nearer reſem- 
blance to graſs. 

Our other principal ſorts of natural graſs 
are, the buffalo, orchard, ſpear, blue, and crab 
graſſes. The buffalo graſs is rather coarſe, 
grows from nine to eighteen inches high, and 
is generally found moſt plentiful in a middling 
foil. It has a broad leaf, and ſeems unworthy 
of cultivation. The latter kinds general] 
ſpring up after the land has been coltivanad, 
and form excellent paſtures ; and are alſo ca- 
pable of being made into hay, particularly the 
ipear and blue graſs. 

Every part of the country abounds in a va- 
riety of natural flowers. The crocus, and a 
profuſion of daiſies, appear on the approach of 
ipring, which are ſucceeded by the daffodil, 
jonquil, hyacinth, tulip, and a multitude of o- 
ther flowers, ſuch as heart's-eafe, lillies, red and 
waite, holly-hocks, pinks, golden rod, coy- 
flips, May-flowers, jeſſamine, columbine, ho- 
ney- ſuekles, rock honey -ſuckles, tuberoſe, ran- 
unculas, marſhmallows, violets, roſes of differ 
ent ſorts, &e. &c. | 

Of herbs, &c. we have of the wild ſort, 
marjoram, ſun-dew, ſage, thyme, Indian leaf, 
roſemary, angelica, —_ lovage, mugwort, 

ox- 
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c- eye, mother-wort, feverfew,  cat*s-mint, 
penny- royal, rue, mint, yarrow, burnet, nettle, 
ſanicle, rupture-wort, cudweed, white and 
black maiden- hair, colewort, ground- pine, 
tooth- wort, ground- ivy, lung- wort, mountain. 
polly, winter-green, hore- hound, ladies man- 
'tle, celadine, je w's- ear, horſe-mint, liver-wort, 
water- creſſes, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, hyſlop, 
tanſy, dock, aſmart, glaſs-wort, hellebore, 
-wolt's-bane, ſpikenard, &c. &c. &c. 
Lou will obſerve, that we have adopted 
names which are common in Europe, and 1 
preſume that it is the affinity between your 
plants of. the above-names, and ours, which 
have produced theſe denominations, -How 
far they are applicable, requires a better bo- 
taniſt to determine than I profeſs to be; and 
to relate their different minutiæ, would be 
both tedious and unſatisfactory, as it is impol. 
ſible to give a juſt idea of their comparative 


.Amilarity by a deſcription, 

+ FARINACEOUS,. LEGUMINOUS PLANTS, &c. 
Indian corn Zea mays 
Wild oat _Lezania aquatica 
Wild rye 
Indian millet Holcus laxus 

Wild pea Dolichus 
Panic Panicum 


I here are many of this ſpecies. 
Lupine 


ine 
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Lupine Lupinus perennis 
Jeruſalem artichoke Helianthus tuberoſus 
Cymlings Cucurbita verrucoſa , 
Squaſhes Cucurbita melopepo 
Purflain Portulaca oleracea 
Lettuce | LaQua vifoſa 
FiBrRous PEXNTS, &c; 
Wild hemp Acnida cannabina 
Wild flax: Linum Virginianum 
Wild hop- Humulus cupulus, 
Roors, &c. 
Sarſaparilla Sarſaparillæ 
Indian phyſic Spire: trifoliata 
lpecacuanha Phychotria emetica 
Pleur ſy root Aſclepias decumbens 
Virginia ſnake root Ariſtolochia ſerpentaria 
Black ſnake root Actæa racemoſa 
Seneca ratileſnake root Polygala ſenega [ata 
Valerian Valeriana locuſta radi- 
Ginſeng Phanax quinquefolium 
Cailava Jatropha. urens 
Granadillas Paſſiflora incarnata 
FrurTs, &c. 
Mulberry Morus 


Green-river plumb 
Barren, or red plumb 
Cherokee plumb Prunus ſylveſtris fructu 
minori 
Wild cherry Prunus Virginiana 
R 2 Wild 
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Wild crab apple Pyrus coronaria 
Perſimmon Dioſpyros Virginiana. 


There are various kinds of grapes. 


Scarlet ſtrawberries Fragaria Virginiana 
Wortleberries Vaccinium uliginoſum 


| [ Feffer ſon. 
Wild gooſeberries Ribes groflularia 
Wild currants 
Cranberries Vaccinium oxycoccos 
Black raſberries Rubus occidentalis 
May- apple. This apple is produced from an 
annual plant which is among the firſt vegeta- 
bles that come forward in the ſpring; it is 
about ten or twelve inches high, advancing 
rapidly to maturity, and the apple grows much 
in the manner of the potatoe ſeed, and is near- 
ly of the ſame ſize. When ripe, it is of the 
colour of a pale orange. The pulp is of a ſuc- 
culent nature, without any ſeed, and its fla- 
vour very much like the pine apple. It is ripe 
early in June. | 
Acimene. This fruit grows upon a ſhrub, 
and is from four to five inches in length, and 
from one to one and a half in diameter. The 
pulp 1s ſweet and tender. It ripens in July. 
Peakimine. A ſpecies of plumb, nearly the 
ſize of the mogul plumb, but- more delicious. 
Papaw. This fruit grows upon a tree from 
twelve to twenty-ſix feet high. It is in ſhape 
more like a ſeed cucumber than any thing elle. 
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Ilt is ripe about midſummer. Its pulp is yel- 


low, and ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of an in- 
diſferent melon, and its flavour very much 
like a cuſtard, but it is too luſcious to be agree- 
able; though, when boiled green, it is good 
eating. | 

| : Nur TRREs, &c.. 
Sealy bark hiccory Juglans alba cortiæ 


| ſquamoſo | Teffer/on. 
Common hiccory Juglans alba fructu mi- 
nore rancido Clayton 


There are a variety of other kinds of hiccory 
which have not been deſignated. 


Black walnut Juglans nigra. 
White walnut Juglans alba 
Cheſnut Fagus Pumila 
Hazle- nut Corylus avellana 


Beſides the above, the Carolina ground nut 
grows low down on the Miſſifſippi, and the 
peccane in the Illinois, in the county of Cum- 
berland, and every. where near the mouth of 
the Ohio It is about two-thirds of the ſize 
of an Engliſh walnut, and the ſhell ſmooth and 
tender. Mr. Jefferſon has given it a defigna- 

tion which is egual in length to the name of 
a Spaniſh cavalier. He ſpecifies it as the jug- 
lans alba, foliolis lanceolatis, acuminatis, ſer- 
ratis, tomentoſis, fructu minore, ovato, com- 
preſſo, vix inſculpto, dulci, putamine, tenerri- 


mo. 
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Poke Phytolacca decandra 
Plane-tree Platanus occidentalis 
Lime-tree Tilia Americana 
Poplar Liriodendron talipiferaſſ. . 
Black poplar Populus nigra 

Red flowering maple Acer rubrum 

Umbrella tree Magnoha tripetala 
Buck-eye ÆEſculus 

Aſpen Populus tremula 

Reed, or cane Arundo phragmitis 
Locuſt Robinia pſeudo acaci 
Honey locuſt Gleditſia 

Barberry Berberis vulgaris 

Dog wood Cornus florida 
Snow-drop tree Chionanthus Virginia 
Holly Ilex aquifolium 

Swamp laurel Magnolia acuminata 
Portugal bay Laurus indica 

Catal pa Bignonica catalpa 
Wild pimento Laurus benzoin 

Red bud Cercis Canadenſis 
Saſſafras Laurus ſaſſafras 
Common laurel of this | 
country Not claſſed 

Cockſpur Cratcegus coccinea 

Red bay Laurus borbonia[ mum] 
Dwarf roſe bay Rhododendron maxi. 
Spindle tree Euonymus Europeus 
Evergreen ſpindle tree Euony mus Americanus 
Elder Sambucus nigra 


Caudleberry myrtle Myrica cerifera 


Sumach 
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Sumach Rhus. Not claſſed 
Cotton tree Not claſſed 

Satin- wood tree Not claſſed 

Coffee tree Not claſſed 

Dwarf laurel Kalmia latifoliæ 
American aloe Agave Virginica 

Ivy Hedera quinquefolia 
3 * Pinus Canadenſis 
Papaw Annona triloba 


— honey- ſuckle Lonicera ſemper vireus 
Upright honey-ſuckle Azalea nudiflora 
Juniper Juniperus Virginica 
Grows only in the ſouthern parts of the 
weſtern country. 


Black oak Quercus nigra 
White oak Quercus alba 
n Red oak Quercus rubra 
Willow oak Quercus phellos 
Cheſnut oak Quercus prinus [| on. 
Black-jack oak Quercusaquatica [ Clay- 
Ground oak Quercus pumila [ Ditto. 
Live oak Quercus Virginiana 
[ Miller. 
The live oak grows only low down on the 
_ Miſſiſſippi, on this fide of the mountain. 
Sugar tree Acer ſaccharinum 


ach 


Which is the common name throughout 
this country for the ſuger maple. 


Beech Fagus ſylvatica 
White aſh Fraxinus alba 
Black 


T 2 


Black aſh Fraxinus nigra 

Elm Ulmus Americana 

Slippery elm Not claſſed 

Sweet elm Ulmus ſaccharina Ame- 
ricana 

Button-wood tree Not claſfed 

Black birch Betula nigra 

White birch Betula alba 

Sweet gum Liquidambar ſtyraciflua 

Pitch pine Pinus tæda 


Grows only on the ſouthern branches of 
the Ohio, Weſt Florida, and the moun- 
tainous parts of the country. 


White pine Pinus ſtrobus 
Grows only in the mountainous country. 
Yellow pine Pinus Virginica 
Grows alfo in the mountains. 
Spruce pine Pinus follis fingularibus 
[ Clayton. 
Spruce pine grows moſtly upon the preci- 
pices of river banks, upon the fides of 
high hills, and never in champaign ccun- 


— 


try. . 
Cypreſs | Cyprefſus diſticha 
White cedar Cypreſſus thyoides 


The cypreſs and white cedar grow in abun- 
dance in the country contiguous to the gulf 
of Mexico, but in the country high up the ri- 
vers, very few of them are to be found. 


The beſt ſoil produces very little timber but 
the 
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the loeuſt, cherry, walnut, buck- eye, ſugar- 
tree, elm, beech, aſh, ſatin- wood, and papaw. 
The middle rate land oaks, hiccory, dog- 
wood, ſome ſugar-trees, and beech. What 
we call indifferent land affords moſtly black 
and red oaks, fome hiccory, gum, &c. and the 
more broken and hilly country ([ mean the 
worlt land,) black-jack oak, fir, &c. 

\ There is a variety of ſhrubs in every part of 
the country, the principle of which are the 
myrtle and fpice berry ; and a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of graſs, &c. that I am unable to 
deſcribe ; for, indeed, they have not all obtam- 
ed popular names, and I am too ignorant of 
botany, as I have confeſſed to attempt to claſs 
them; which, perhaps, is the fineſt field now 
open to a man of genius, in the ſcience of bo- 
tany; upon the face of the globe. 

Buffon, Kalm, D'Abenton, Cateſpy, and 
Pennant, have all touched upon the natural hiſ- 
tory of America. The firſt and laſt have con- 
fined themſelves chiefly to the deſcription of 
animals; and as they are juftly admired for 
their talents, I ſhall confine myſelf merely to 
giving you a liſt of the wild animals, which are 
common to the weſtern country, and refer you 
to their works for the natural hiſtory. Such 
errors as Buffon had been drawn into by preju- 
dice, Mr. Jefterſon has ably eonfuted. 


ANIMALS. 
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ANIMALS, WHERE: COMMON, 
Buffalo. . Biſon Between lat. 42 and 37 
Mooſe elk. Elan orig- 4 

nal, palmated To the north of lat. 43 


Elk, round horned Between lat. 40 and 36 


Caribou. Renne To the north of lat 43 
Red deer. Crof. To the ſouth of lat. 40 


Roe. Chevrecul To the north of lat, 40 


Fallow deer. Daim To the north of. lat. 42 


Bear. Ours Every part ofthis-coun. 
Wild cat. Chat ſauvage Ditto 
Wolf. Loup Ditto 


Glutton. Carcajou To the north of lat. 42 


Lynx. Loup cervier To the ſouth of lat. 40 
Beaver. Caſtor To the north of lat. 37 
Otter. Loutre Between lat. 45 and 36 
Red fox. Renard To the north of lat. 39 


Grey fox. Ifatis To the ſouth of lat. 40 


Hedge-hdg. Herriſon To the north of lat 40 
Martin. Marte To the north of lat. 38 
Weaſel. Belitte To the ſouthofthe lakes 
Water rat. Rat d' eau Between lat. a and 36 
Monax. Marmotte 

Flying ſquirrel. Pala- 


touche | To the ſouth of lat. 46 
Fox ſquirrel - Between lat. 39 and 36 
Black ſquirrel Between lat. 39 and 42 
Red ſquirrel To the ſouth of lat. 49 


Great grey ſquirrel To the north of lat. 38 


Little grey ſquirrel Between lat. 38 and 32 
Ground ſquirrel Between lat. 40 we 30 
in 
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ANI MALsò. WHERE COMMON. 
Mink : To the ſouth of lat, 44 
Shrew . mouſe, Muſa- 

raigne To the ſouth of lat. 43 


Roccoon. Raton To the ſouth of thelakes 

as far as lot. 37 
Opoſſum. Sarique To the ſouth of lat. 41 
Viſon. Fouine | 


Seunk. Mouffette. Co- 


ne pate Between lat. 43 and 36 
Congar 
Rabbit Every part of this coun- 


try, but no where ſo numerous as on the 
other fide of the mountain.—(N. B. 
There is not a wild hare in all America.) 


Mouffette ſquaſh Between lat. 43 and 36 
Mouffette chinche | 


Panther ' To the north of lat. 33 
Wood chuck Between lat. 39 and 44 
Porcupine To the north of lat. 42 
Dormouſe To the north of lat. 40 


There are beſides moles, mice, and bats, ſe- 
veral other animals in the extreme parts of 
the country. I have omitted ſaying any thing 
reſpecting them, as I could not do it with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy; but you will find, in Mr. 
Jefferſon's liſt of the aboriginal animals of 
America, an account of the whole of them. 

I have already taken notice of the great 
bones which have been found in this country; 
| but 
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but as I was not minute as to the eſtimate of 
their ſize, I ſhall juſt remark, that it was the 
opinion of your celebrated anatomiſt, the late 
Dr. Hunter, from an examination of the tuſks, 
that the mammouth was an animal entirely 
different from the elephant; and Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon, who ſeems to have examined the ſkeleton 
with curious attention, ſays, the bones be- 
ſpeak an animal of five or fix times the cubic 
volume of the elephant, as Monſ. de Buffon 
has admitted.“ And I have been informed by 
a gentlemen who attended the lectures of Dr. 
Cline, in London, that this ingenious anato- 
miſt uſed to produce one of the tuſks of the 
mammouth, when he was lecturing, and de- 
clared that the animal muſt have been carni- 
vorous. 

In my account of the birds of this country, 
I ſhall moſtly give you the Linnæan defigna- 
tion, in preference to Cateſby's, though Cateſ- 
by's deſignation is moſt general. 


PoÞULAR Namts. LINNEAN DESTGNA- 


TION. 
Bald eagle Falco leucocephalus 
Turkey buzzard Vultur aura 
Sparrow hawk Falco ſparverius 
Forked. tail hawk Falco furcatus 
Pigeon hawk Falco columbarius 
Fiſhing hawk Accipiter piſcatorius 


Field martin 


Little 


tle 
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PoruLAR Names. LI NN AN DESIGN A- 
TION, 
Little owl Strix aſio 
T ow martin or king Lanius tyrannus 
ird 
Perroquet P ſittaccus 
Red headed wood - Picus erythrocephalus 
pecker | 

Largered creſted ditto Picus pileatus 

White bull ditto Picus principalis 

Gold winged ditto Picus auratus 

Red bellied ditto Picus Carolinus 

Small ſpotted ditto Picus pubeſeens 

Yellow bellied ditto Picus varius 

Hairy ditto | Picus villoſus 

PoPULAR Nauxs. LI NN EAN DESIGNA. 

TroN. 

Blue jay Corvus criſtalus 

Crow black bird Gracula quiſcula 

Baltimore bird Oriolis Baltimore 

Baſtard Baltimore ditto Oriolis ſpurius 

Carolina cuckoo Cuculus Americanus 


Field lark | 
Red winged black Sturnus niger alisſ2>er- 


bird nerubentibus (Cateſby. 
Robin red breaſt Turdus migratorius 
Red thruſh Turdus rufus 
Mocking bird Turdus minor cinerco 
albus non maculatus 
(Cate/by. 
8 ——— 
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. PoruLAR NAMES. LINN EAN DES: GNA- 


| | h TION, 
| Little thruſh Turdus minimus (Cate/- 
= Purple finch Fringilli purpurea (by. 
| Lettuce bird Carduelis Americanus 
| Cowpen bird - _. Paſer. fuſcus. (Caigſby. 
| Little ſparrow Paſerculus (Care/bys, 
1 5 . "=" . * 
Towhe bird Fringilla erythroph- 
8 — 
| Blue linnet _  Tanagra cyanea 
Painted finch Emberiza biris 
1 Rice bird Emberiza oryzivora 
N Snow bird Emberiza hyemalis 
Red bird Loxia Cardinalis 
Hlue groſs beak Loxia Cærulea 
Creſted fly catcher Muſcicapa erinita 
Summer red bird Muſcicapa rubra 
Red ſtart Muſcicapa ruticilla 
Cat bird Muſcicapa Carolinienſis 


Black cap fly catcher Muſcicapa nigreſcens 
Little brown fly catcher Muſcicapa fuſca 
Red. eyed fly catcher Muſcicapa oculis rubris 


Blue bird Motacilla fialis 
Wren | . Motacilla regulus 
Yellow creſted chatter- 

er | Motacilla trochilus 


Whip poor Will Caprimulgus minor A- 
| merieanus .(Cate/by. 
Great bat or goat ſucker Caprimuſgus (Cate/by. 
Houſe martin Hirundo purperea 
American ſwallow Hirundo pelaſgia 
PoPULAR 
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- | Porul mn Names, LIN NR AN DRSIONA- 
| | TION, 
| Yellow titmouſe Parus Carolinenſis 
p, | (Cateſby: 
s | YellowthroatedcreeperParus Americanus gut- 
7 ture luteo (Cate/by. 
„Hooded titmouſe Parus cucullo nigro 
- | Yellow rump Parus Virginianus 
Finch creeper Parus Americanus 
Creſted titmouſe Parus bicolar 
Nut-thatch - Sitta caprite nigro 
bs (Cateſby. 
Small nut- thatceh Sitta capite fuſco (Ditto. 
Humming bird Trochilus col ubris 
Hanging bird 
Pine cree per Certhia pinus 
King fiſher - Alcedo alcyon 
Kildee Charadrius vociferus 
s Soree Rallus Virginianus 
Ground dove Columba paſſerina 
Wild pigeon Columba migratoria 
s | Tuttle dove Columba Carolinienſis 
Lark - Allauda Alpeſtris 
Night hawk i 
Cat owl 
Screech owl - Strix Americana (Booth 
Crow Corvus 
„Crane Ardea Canadenſis 


„ Whet hawk 
Great grey eagle | 
Feather head turkey. 
N RS 8 2 PorurAn 
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PoruLAR Names LiNNAAN DEi516NAs ; 


TION, 
bu zzard 8 
| Large pouch pelican I 
| Raven 
; Houſe ſwallow Hirundo ruſtic \ 
; | ( Zefer ſon \ 
| Ground ſwallow Hirundo riparia (Ditto I x 
Cormorant 
þ Squatting ſuipe 6 
q Whiſtling plover q 
4 Woodcock or mud hen q 
q Yellow winged ſnipe t 
1 Red bird with black 
= wings 5 
| Wagtail q 
Wild gooſe Anas canadenſis 
[ Buffel head duck Anas bucephala : 
| Small brown duck Anas ruſtica i 
i White face tcal Aras diſcros 
| Blue winged teal b 
i Green winged teal | 
3 Summer duck Anas ſponſa : 
1 Blue winged ſhovler Anas Americanes chriſ- f 
| | taluſelegans (Cateſby. 1 
Round creſted duck Mergus cucullatus : 
Picd bill dopchick Colymbus podiceps a 
Large creſted heron Ardea Herodias 0 
ö Creſted bittern Ardea violacea 
| Blucheron Ardea cærulea 1 
| Small bittern Ardea vireſcens 


Small 
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PoruLAR NAMES, LINNAN DESIGNA- 
| | TION, | 

Small white heron  Ardea æquinoctialis 

Indian hen Ardea ſtellaris America- 
0a Cateſby. 

Wood pelican Tantalus loculator 

White curlew Tantalus alber 

Brown curlew Tantalus fuſcus 


We have beſides, the duck and mullard, 
widgeon, - canvaſs back, wood duck, black 
duck, ſprig tail, white head duck, black head 
duck, ballcoor, water pheaſant, mow bird, 
blue peter, ſwan, loon, mountain pheaſant or 
grouſe, which I mentioned in a former letter, 
quail, wild turkey, &e. &c. 

I have-now, my dear friend, complied with 
your wiſh as far as it is in my power, a coun- 
try: ſo new and extenſive requires more time, 
and more-rcom than a letter wi:l admit of to 
give you a complete idea of its natural hiſto- 
ry; but, I flatter myſelf, it will afford you a 
general idea upon the ſubject; and when the 
unfolding covers of a new creation juſt burſting 
from the womb of nature ſhall draw men of 
ſcience, to trace and inveſtigate the various 
phenomena which this country exhibits, I have 
no doubt but the world will receive much plea» 
ſure and inſtruction. 

The moment I have been able to collect an 
accurate account of the preſent numbers of the 

8 3 different 
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different tribes of Indians, which have hitherto 
been conſiderably exaggerated, I will write to 
you upon the ſubject. In the mean time I. 
mall remain. 


Your true and affectionate friend. 
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KENTUCKY» 
MY DEAR FRIEND,, 


7OU will, no doubt; have heard of the de- 
feat of ourarmy with the particulars, before 
this will reach you; It 1s ſurpriling, that the 
experience of upwards-of thirty years warfare 
with the Indians, ſhould not have taught us 
before now, that our ſucceſs or loſs in theſe 
rencontres, was to be expected alone from the 
abilities or talents of the Commanding Officer, 
From the time of the defeat of General Brad- 
dock to the p-eſent period, the Americans have 
been ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful in theſe expedi- 
tions, in the exact proportion to the knowledge 
which our Generals have had of Indian dexte- 
rity and ſtratagem. i | 
No man is more willing to allow to General 
St. Clair the merit of being an accompliſhed 
gentl-man, a brave and judicious officer, than 
I am. But I canugt help lamenting, at the 
ſame time, that men} are not employed upon 
theſe occaſions (when there are ſo many in the 
United States) who have from their infancy 
been accuſtomed to ſuch perils, and practiſed 
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in the neceſſary vigilance, to ward off the ef- 
fects of that ſingular proweſs of thoſe heroic 
people. 

There is an error ſomethere. I am afraid 
that our General confided too much in the 
comparative ſtrength and diſcipline.of his ar. 
my. It would have been better if he had re- 
collected an expreſſion of the late King of Pruſ- 
ſia. However well-founded any good opi— 
nion of ourſelves may be, ſecurity in war 1s al- 
ways dangerous; and rather than be negligent 
it is better to take ſuperfluous precaution.” 
Our army certainly was taken by ſurpriſe. 
They had not time to form when the ene— 
my commenced their attack, which proves the 
juſtneſs of that great ſoldier's reflection. 


Every man wh» engages in the perilous 


vocation of a ſoldier ought to recollect before- 
hand, the ſacrifices he will be obliged to make 
of pleaſurable indulgence, and in many in- 
ſtances of his conſtitution, But when a ſer- 


vice of danger calls him to the defence of his 
country, or to avenge the inſults which ty- 


ranny or barbariſin have offered, it becomes 
ignominious not cheerfully to forego every 


gratification which is incompatible with hero. 


im. It is equally ignominibus to put any 
conſideration in competition with the certain- 

ty of ſucceſs. | 
I know that it has been much the caſe with 
us to relax in diſcipline for fear of haraſſing 
Our 
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our men. In Indian wars it is neceſſary to 
obſcrve this rule, which infallibly leads to vic- 
tory when the combat otherwiſe is upon an 
equal footing—Never be ſurpriſed To pre- 
vent which, it is only neceſſary to move with 
ſtrong and active flanks, to keep powerful and 
vigilant guards, and to have yqur whole army 
under arms.every morning at leaſt an hour be- 
fore break of day; which will eſfectually pre- 
vent a ſurpriſe, as the Indians never attack 
when their enemy is in force during the night. 
Move in compact order, and, though you may 
be harraſſed in a degree, yet with an army of 
two thouſand men well appointed, it would 
be no difficult matter to paſs through the whole 
weſtern country. | 

I hope I have not been too ſtrenuous in en- 
deavouring to wipe away the ſtain, which our 
recent deteat has brought upon the valour of 
my countrymen. There has appeared a lan- 
gour in the execution of our meaſures reſpect- 
ing Indian affairs, which has not only brought 
an obloguy upon the wiſdom of our councils, 
but has ſubjected us to loſſes which are as 
baneful to our population, as they are affect- 
ing to our ſympathy, 

Many of us have cauſe to mourn the loſs 
of ſome friend or dear relation. Among the 
ſlain was a youth of the molt promiſing hopes 
and ſplendid talents--talents which might have 

= | proved 
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proved ornamental to his country and uſeful 
to mankind. 

I know you will excuſe me for aypropriating 
to the death of my young friend, with a flight 
alteration, thoſe beautiful lines in the Iliad 
with which Homor deſcribes the death of Eu- 
phorbus, | 
« Ag the young Olive, in ſome Silvan ſcene, 
Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head in ſnowy flow'rets fair 
And plays and dances to the gentle air. 

When lo! a whirlwind from high heav'n invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its ſnades; 

It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 

A lovely ruin now defaced and dead. 


Thus young, thus beautiful, © brave Marſhal” lay, 


While the fierce Indian tore his life away.” 


The expedition conducted under the com- 


mand of General Scott terminated with ſucceſs; 


indeed from the fiiſt ſettlement of Kentucky 
not one of our expeditions have failed. The 


watchful Indians who are always near us, and 


ſcarcely ever to be diſcovered but. in farce, ob- 
ſerve the motions of our army, and readily 
determine from our vigilance whether an at- 
tack will prove hazardous to them or not. 

I ſhall begin my enumeration with the 
ſouthers Indians, and proceed with thoſe of the 
greateſt proximity; taking care to compre- 
hend in the ſchedule the various tribes which 
we have any diſtinct knowledge of, to the 

ö north- 
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northward of the chain of lakes which bounds 
our empire to the north, and thoſe to the weſt 
of the Miſſiſſippi, and ſouth of the Miſouri. 


Cherokees 


Chacktaws 


Upper Creeks 


Lower Creeks 


Natchez 


WHERE THEY RESIDE. No, 


In thecountry between 
the great bend of 
the Tenaſee and 
the ridges of hills, 
(which are called 
the Allegany moun- 
tains) the weſtern 
limits of Georgia, 
and the eaſtern 
branches of the 
Mobile 2500 


Between the ſaid great 


bend, the Miſſiſſi ppi 

and Natchez 6000 
Between the head 

branches of the ri- 

ver Apalachies, Eaſt 

F lorida, the Chero- 

kee nation, and the 

Miſſiſſippi 1 


Between the Upper 


Creeks and the gulf 
of Mexico 1000 

A little to the eaſt of 
the Natchez 100 
Al ibamons 


TRIBES. 
Alibamons 


Chekaſaws 


Lezars 


Piankiſhas, Ver- 
milions, and 
Maſcontins. 

Illinois 

Kaſkaſkias 

Pianrias 

Shakies 

Upper Piankiſ- 
has 

Ouitatonons 


Miamis 
Twigtwees 


Wyandots 


Cohunewagas 
Mingoes 


= 


WHERE THEY RES!DE. No. 
Between the Natchez 

and New Orleans 400 
Between the ſouthernli- 

mits of Cumberland, 
the Chacktaw nati- 

on, and the head wa- 

ters of the Mobile. oo 
Between the mouth of | 

the Ohio and Wabaſh 300 
Between the Wabaſh 


and Illinois 600 
Near Cahokia 200 
Near Kaſkaſkia 2:50 


Upon the Illinois river 400 
Near tort Oniatonon 
upon the Wabaſh 170 
Near fort Oniatonon 
upon the Wabaſh gco 
Near fort Oniatonon _ 
upon the Wabaſh 250 


Near fort St. Joſeph 200 


Upon the great Miami 
river nearfort Miami 200 
Between fort St. Joſeph 


and Detroit 200 
Near Sanduſky 200 
On a ſouthern branch 

of the Sciota 50 


Mohiccons 


90 


TRIBES. 
Mohiccons 


Shawnees 


Delawares 
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WHERE THEY REST DE. No. 
Between the Sciota aud 
Muſkingum 40 


On the head branches 


of the Sciota, (redu- 
ced by the late acti- 
on to leſs than) 250 


In the country between 


lake Erie and the 
head branches of the 
Muſkingum, who 
have alſo ſuffereg in 
the late different ac- 
tions, and it is ſup- 
poſed they are red u- 
ced from Go to 450 


Delawares, or Lin-At different villagesup- 


nelinopies 
Aughquagahs 


Nanticocs 


Mohiccons 


Conoies 


ou the north branch 

of the Suſquehanna 400 
Upon an eaſtein branch 

of the Suſquehanna 150 
Between Owegy and 

the moſteaſternhranch 

of the Suſquehanna 80 


Between Chagnet and 


Owegyupona branch 
of the Suſquehanna 70 
Berween Utſanangoand 
nagnet, to the eall- 
ward ol che moſt caſt- 
1 ci moſt 
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TRIBES, WHERE THEY RES1DE. No, 
ermoſt branch of 
the Suſquehanna 40 
Saponies Upon a north branch 
of the Suſguehanna 30 
Munſies At Diahago, upon the 
north branch of the 
| _ Suſquehanna 120 
Senecas Upon the waters of the 
Ohio, lake Erie, lake 
Ontario, and Suſque- 
hanna 550 
Cayugas Upon the Cayuga, and 
near the north 
branch of the Suſ- 


quehanna 180 
Onondagoes Near Onondago 200 
Oneidas On the eaſt ſide of O- 


neida, and head 

branches of the Suſ- 
quehanna 250 

Tuſcaroras Between the Oneidas 
and Onondagoes 170 

Mohocks Upon the weſtern 

branch of Mohock 
river 140 
(The laſt· mentioned fix tribes conſtitute what 
are known by the name of the fix Nations.) 
Orondocs Near the three rivers 100 
Abenakies Near the three rivers 150 


Little Algonkins Near the three rivers 100 
Pou- 


29 } 


TRIBES: WHERE THEY RESIDE. No, 
Poteoutamies Between St. Joſeph's 
and Detroit 270 
Ottawas Near Detroit 500 
Chippawas On Saguinam bay of 
lake Huron 200 
Ottawas (a differ- On Saguinam bay of 
ent tribe) lake Huron 150 
Chippawas (ſeve-Near Michillimackinac 
ral tribes of) fort St. Mary's on 


lake Superior, and 
upon the ſouthern 


ſhores of that lake 5500 


Shakies Pauns bay, on lake 
Michigan 400 
Mynomamies Near Pauns bay, on 
lake Michigan 300. 
Ouiſconſings: Ouiſconling river 300 
Kickapuus Upon the ſouthern 


head branches of the 
Miſliſippi, and the 
waters of lake Mi- 
chigan 200 
Otogamies Between the lake of the 
Wood and Miſlifip- 


300 


1 
Maſcoutens On lake Michigan and 
between that and 
the Miſſiſſippi 400 
Miſcothins Between lake Michigan 
and the Miſſiſſippi 340 
12 Ou- 
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TulBEs. WHERE THEY RESIDE. No. 


Outimacs Between lake Michi- 
| | gan and lake St. 
Clare 200 


Muſquakies Upon the ſouthern wa- 
ters of-lake Michi- 

an 200 
Sioux | On the eaſtern head 
| branches of the Mit- 
ſiſſippi, and the iſ- 
lands of lake Supe- 


rior 500 

Ottagaumies On the head waters of 

the Miſſiſſippi 300. 
Winnibagoes On the head waters of 

4 = the Miſſiſſippi 200 

I Kiiliſtinoes On lake Superior 2 50 
if Naudoweſies Between Michigan and 

| lake Superior $00 


li Oſevegatchies Near Swagatchy, on 
1 the river St. Law- 


4 rence 100 
4 Connaſedagoes Near Montreal 90 
| Cohunnewazocs Near Montreal 150 
Michmacs On the river St. Law- 
1 rence $3 
1 Ameliſtis On the river St. Law- 
l rence” _- 400 
Chalas On the river St. Law- 
IX rence 100 
| Nipiſſins Near the kead waters g 
| 4 
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TnI BxIS. WHERE THEY RESIDE. No. 
of the Ottawas rt- 
vers 300 
Algonquins Towards the head wa- 
ters of the Ottawas 
river 250 
Round-heads On riviere aux Tetes 
boules, or Round- 
head river 2000 
Meſſaſagues Between lake Superior 
and lake Huron 1500 
Kis a UponlakeChriſtineaux 1200 
Aſſinaboes Lake Aſſinaboes 1200 
Barbus, or Blancs Between lake Aſſina- 
boes and the lake of 


the Wood 1400 
Sioux of the On the head and weſt- 
Meadows ern branches of the 
Miſſiſſippi 2500 
Sioux of the On the head and weſt. 
Woods . ern branches of the 
Miſſiſſippi 4000 
Sioux Between the head wa- 
ters of the Miſſiſſip- 
pi and Miſouri 3000 
Ajoues North of the Padoucas 1000 
White Panis - South-eaſt of the Mi- 
| | ſouri | 1500 
Speckled Panis South of the Miſouri 1200 
Padoucas South of the Mifouri 520 
Grandeieaux South of the Miſouri 800 
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T rIBZES. WHERE. THEY RESIDE; No. 
Canſes South of the Miſouri 1000 
Oſages South of the Miſouri 470 
Miſouris On the Miſouri 1 50d 
Arkanzas On the river Arkanzas 1000 


There are ſeveral other tribes, known by 
the name of Caouitas, Linways, Webings, Ou- 
ſaſoys, Les Pauns, Folle Avoine, Mineamis, 
&c. &c. But the different tribes have been 
ſo confounded one with anether, that it is im- 
poflible to collect any diſtinct information re- 
ſpecting their ſituation or numbers; which I 
apprehead has procceded from the imperfect 
knowledge travellers have had of the weſt of 
the Miſliſſippi, and to the north of lake Mi- 


chigan and lake Superior; and which has pre- 


cluded the poflibility of gaining any accucate 
intelligence from them. However the above 
liſt has been corrected from the accounts of 
Croghan, Boquet, Carver, Hutchins, ard 
Dodge, and by the comparative teſtimony of 
the beſt informed men I have been able to 
meet with; and whoſe knowledge upon this 
ſubject, though they have not written, I ſhould 
prefer to either of the above authorities, who 
ve e oblized to take the greateſt part cf: what 
they have related, from hearl: y, or en 
upon conjecture. 

There ere ſ:veral vagrant tribes, called C li- 
akauel u, Onanakina, Machecous, and Suu: ki- 
Lis, from the Cherokees, Chackraws, and 

Crecks; 
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Creeks.;: but. I ſhould ſuppoſe, theſe included, 
that my account of tloſe tribes is tolerably, 
exact. 
By this liſt, which I preſume will appear as 
accurate as the ſubject will, admit of, the ag- 
grezaie number of Indians will be found leſs 
than 60,009 who inhabit the country. from the 
gulf of Mexico, on both ſides of the. Miſſiſſip- 
pi, to the gulf of St. Lawrence, andi as far weſt 
as the country has. been explored, that 1s, to 


the head. waters of the Miſſiſſippi, and from 


thence to the Miſouri (L do not mean the head 
of it,) and between that river and Santa Fe. 

I have been able to learn very little inform- 
ation reſpecting the Indians between Santa FE 


and the gulf of Mexico, and {till leſs of thoſe 


who 1nhabit the country. between the river St. 


Joſeph's and California. However we are in 


no way affetcd by. them at pzeſent ; and it is 


not very likely that we ever ſhall: for, it is to 


be preſumed, that the federal government, in 
the extenſion. of its empire, will take ſuch pre- 
cautions as muſt. prevent the horrors. of ſuch 
ſanguinary warfare and maſſacre, as have hi- 
therto muked the prog reſs of its growth. 
Certainly it is time that decided meaſures 


. were taken; if poſſible, to civilize them; and 
if not, to confine? them to particular diſtricts; 


that is, by the vigour of our mealures, to ſhew 
them that we are not to.be trifled with; and 
whenever a tract of country is to be feitled, 

let 
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let the demarkation be obvious, and the terms 
of ſettlement definitive; and by affording pro- 
tection to the pacific, and chaſtiſing the licen- 
tious, it may be expected in time, that ſome 


amelioration will take place in their ſavage and 


fanguinary diſpoſitions. 
You will obſerve that the moſt numerous 
tribes are the greateſt diſtance from us; and it 


is very certain, that in proportion to their diſ- 


tance from the whites, they are unacquainted 


with the uſe of fire-arms. All the nations- 


north of lake Superior, and thoſe beyond the 
Miſſiſſippi, as well as thoſe on the Miſouri, uſe 
only bows and arrows; ſo that when you take 


a view of their ſcattered ſituation, the various 


cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions which it is neceſſary. 


to reconcile, in order to produce perſeverance 


and unity of action, and what a ſmall propor- 
tion of them have the apparatus, or under- 


ſtand the uſe of muſquetry, or poſſeſs reſources 
ſufficient to enable them to carry on laſting 
hoſtilities againit the power of our incrcaſing 
numbers, it mult be obvious, that even our. 


defeats will haſten their ruin. 
Though we (or rather the federal troops) 


have been defeated ſeveral times, yet we ſhall. 
ſoon eſtabliſn a permanent ſecurity againſt ſa- 
vage invaſions and maſſacre; for, though We 


have not acted entirely like Herculus, who de- 
ſtroyed the ſerpents while an infant in his 


cradle, 
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cradle, ſtill, J preſume, we ſhall do it in our 
approach to maturity. . 

'Fhe Freneh, by conciliating the manners of 
the ſavages, and by their diffuſing a more ge- 
neral knowledge among them of the uſe of 
fire- arms, firſt rendered them formidable to- 
the whites. The animoſity continued to exiſt 
until the commencement of the late war, «when 


that very policy was practiſea by the Engliſh, 


which they bad formerly ſa ſeverely reprobated in 
the French. 

In the various ſkirmiſhes and actions which 
have been fought between us, they have ac- 
quired a moſt wonderful dexterity and heroic 
intrepidity ; but, in theſe acquiſitions, they 
probably have laid. the foundation of their own 
extinfian ; for our defeats but add to our 
itrength ; and when you recollect their com- 
parative numbers with ours, and the compara- 
tive fecundity of our women, I think the cir- 
eumſtance does not appear problematical. 

However, that is not our wiſh. We would 
gladly teach them the bleſſings of peace; and 
ſo far did the Aſſembly of Virginia carry this 
diſpoſition, in. the year 1784, that, the more 
effectually to accelerate ſo deſirable an end, 
they took it into conſideration to paſs an act 
offering bounties to ſuch men and women as 
would inter-marry with the Indians. But as 
the animoſities which then exiſted between 
them and the. back ſettlers had ariſen to ſuch a 

height, 
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ſeſſion of Niagara and Detroit. 
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height, it was thought moſt ad viſeable to poſt- 
pone until there ſhould be a ſtable peace, and 
till the whites and they were reconciled; but 
that will never be the caſe until we are in poſ- 
Farewell. 
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55414 
& THE follo wing Nites were interſperſed 
throughout the Work ; but the Printer, for the 
Convenience of the Reader, thought proper to 
collect them together at the End of the Volume. 
with Directions to whatever Part of the Work 
they refer. 


page 33, line 10, after the word t. This river 
is about 250 yards wide at its mouth, and is naviga- 
ble for upwards of 130 miles; its current is conſi- 
OY rapid. 


d page 35, line 13, after the word Ange this 
time, what was called Continental Currency, was re- 
duced to as low a rate as 500 for one; nay, I believe 
1000 was.a more common exchange. This circum. 
ſtance, though it had its good eſſects, ſo far as it tend- 
ed to accelerate the ſettlement of the country, till 
was productive of no ſmall degree of evil and injuſ- 
tice. For in conſequence of the great quantity of this 
money, which lay dead in the hands of individuals, 
it was no ſooner known in the different ſtates, that 
Virginia held out an opportunity to them of obtain. 
ing a conſideration for this depreciated currency, than 
it was ſent to the treaſury of that ſtate in ſuch quan- 
tities, and given for land warrants, that in a ſhort 
time more of them were iſſued than would have co- 
vered half the territory within its limits. 

Previous 
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233 NOTES 


Previous to this æra, great part of the valuable 
land in the diſtrict of Kentucky, had been either tak. 
en up on old military grants, and pre- emption rights, 
or located by thoſe who had been firſt in obtainin 

their warrants; for it required ſome time for the bu- 
Hneſs.to extend itſelf, and become generally kyown 
and underſtood. 

In conſequence, a large proportion of the holders 
of tieaſury warrants were diſappointed, when they 
determined, if they could not obtain prime lard, they 
Would lay their wartants upon ſuch:-as was vacant, 


however ſteril, which doubtleſs was proper; for tho? 


the warrants had coſt them only a nominal value, 
nor was the ſtate of Virginia ſenſible of the danger- 
ous avenue they were opening to fraudulent practie- 
es, yet it was poſſible, in an extenſive tract of moun- 


tainous country, there might be in the valleys, or 
between the hills, ſome bottom land which, in the 


progreſs of ſettlements, would be of value. But 


they did not flop here; for finding a general ſpirit 


of migraticn was taking place from every partof the 
Atlantic, to the Weſtern country, ard that the repu- 
tation of the fine lands upon the Ohio, particularly 
thoſe of Kentucky, were every day -advancing in 
eſtimation, they determined to have their ſurveys 
made out in the moſt artful manner, by having for 
corner tices, ſuch kinds as are never known to grow 
but in the. moſt fertile ſoil, and Which my always 
be ſound in the rarrow ſtrips of bottom land, and 


the plots embelliſhed with the preateſt elegance, diſ- 


playing fine water courſes, mill ſeats, (where perhaps 
there will not be a giain of coin for half a century 

to come) plains, gioves and meadows, 
Hence proceeded fo generally the bufineſs of land- 
jobbing--kence it is that the is to be ſeen in the 
NMercu— 
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a Mercuries throughout Europe, ſuch immenſe tracts 

6 of land in America offered for ſale—and hence it is | 

; that ſo many perſons have cauſe to complain of hav- 

7 ing been deceived in the accounts, which have been | 

- given of land they have purchaſed. = 
a I had given ſuch an account in this work, of the ; 


good and indifferent veins of land, which I 2. 
$ would have directed every purchaſer of ſuch land a- 


y | gainſt the danger of impoſition ; but as J have been 
informed, that land-jobbers have conſidered it as a 
A work favourable to their views, I ſhall here make 


ſome remarks, which, if attended to, will infallibly 
', prevent frauds, 

The country that ſeparates the back counties of 
4 Virginia from Kentucky, is, the greater part of it, 
mountainous, and through which, to its champaign 
lands, is nearly 250 miles, the whole of that tract of 
wilderneſs extending from Holſton nearly north, 


* eroſſing Great Sandy River, the Great and Little | 
ic Kanhaways, quite into the fine lands in the diſtrict ! 
4 belonging to Pennſylvania, excluſive of ſome ſmall 


tracts in the upper counties of Virginia upon the 
* Ohio, all of which are occupied, is altogether broken 
into high, rugged, and barren hills, the bottoms ex- 
78 cepted, and, in all probability, will not be inhabited 
for centuries to come, by reaſon of the immenſe tracts 
of good land lying weſt of the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi; 
"4 and that tract of country lying ſoutherly from Hol- 
10 ſion, and extending to Cumberland, Powell's Valley. 
i Nalachuſcky, French Broad, and Clinch excepted, 
, is little better, 

7 Beſides, Kentucky itſelf extends a conſiderable 
d. | diſtance into theſe broken tracts of country, and per- 
"Wl haps it is only poſſible for a ftranger to guard againſt 
* impoſition, by making one of the conditions of his 
| 2 
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grapes. 
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contract, that it ſhall be of ſuch a rate of land. f. e. 
The different ſoils have been clafled by the general 
conſent of the people, and are well underſtood by 
the diſt inction of firſt, ſecond, third and fourth rate 
land; the laft is the loweſt rate, Jam convinced, 
that any perſon would ſettle upon, and the difference 
of its value, in my opinion, is as two to one in the 
ratio of its rate. 

Now, the greater part of the broken tracts of coun- 
try would not come under either of theſe denomipa- 
tions; conſequently, if theſe hints ſhould be attended 
to, and ſufficient ſecurity given for a performance of 
the agreement of the contracting parties upon ſach 
princ on to. which no honeſt perſon would objeft, 
_ tion would be effectually prevented. 


page 40, line 19, after the word vine The Ili- 


nois country is in general of a ſuperior ſoil to any 


part of North America that I have ſeen. It pro- 
duces fine oak, hickory,.cedar, mulberry trees, &c, 
ſome dying roots, and medicinal plants; hops, and 


excellent wild grapes ; and, in the year 1769, one 
hundred and ten. hogſheads of well taſted and ſtrong 


wine were made by the French ſettlers from.theſe 


Hurcnms. 
* page 41, line 10, at the word river Cumber- 


land river is 230 yards wide at its mouth; its cur- 
rent gentle, and it is navigable upwards of 200 miles 
from its mouth. 


© page 54, line 1, at the word cutting Thoſe ca- 
nals will be finiſhed in the courſe of 1793. 


f Page 55» line 7, at the word Kanhaway—This 
river at its mouth is nearly 5co yards wide, and the 


current gentle for about 10 or 12 miles, when it he- 
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comes conſiderably rapid for upwards of Go miles 
farther, where you meet with the firlt falls, when it 
becomes almoſt impoſſible to navigate it from the 
great number of ob{lrutions which 11s various cata- 
radts prefent. 


s page 59, line 3, at the word creck This river 
is about 200 yards wide at its mouth, and its princi- 
pal branch is navigable nearly 70 miles. 


b page 60, line 14, at the word Lick—There are 
two falt ſprings upon Licking, both of which are 
now worked with ſucceſs, 


i page 66, line 5, at the word river—This river 


is about 150 yards wide at its mouth, its current is 


gentle, and its - principal branch is navigable about 
60 miles. 


* page 67, line 13, at the word river Green ri- 


ver is upwards of 200 yards wide at its mouth, its 
current is gentle, and is navigable ntarly 150 miles, 


page 70, line 12, at the word C The Teaaſee 
is 600 yards wide at its mouth, and upon aſcending - 
it, to the diſtance of 260 miles, it widens to between 
two and three miles, which width it continues for 
nealy thirty miles, and which comprehends what is 
called the Great Bend. 


Thus far it is navigable without any -obſtru&ion, 


and, ſome trifling falls excepted, it may be navigated 
at leaſt 605 miles farther. 


m page 76, line 7, at the word Pabaſb— The Wa- 
baſh is nearly goo yards wiese at its mouth, and ex- 
cept ſome inconſiderable rapids, it is navigable up- 
wards of 400 miles. 


page ibid, line 26, at the word ee IIli- 
nvis is a fine gentle river, and navigable to its ſource 
U- 2 _ 
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for batteaux. Its width is various—in places it is 


nearly half a mile: but its general breadth may be 
OY about 250 yards. 


page 76, line 29, at the word Detroit—The II- 
linois river furniſhes a communication with Lake 
Michigan by the Chiago river, and by two portages 
between the latter and Illinois river; the longeſt of 
which is only four miles. HUTCHINS, 


page 78, line 22, at the word flooded—Great Mi- 

ami is about 300 yards wide at its mouth, is a rapid. 
ſtream, but without cataracts, with ſeveral large 
branches navigable for batteaux a long way up : the 
Principal of which interlocks with a branch of the. 
Miami river, which runs into lake Erie, to which 
there is a portage, and a third has a paſſage to K 8 
duſky. 
Sciota is about 200 yards wide at its mouth, its 
current gentle, and is navigable for nearly two hun- 
dred miles to a portage of only five. or ſix miles to 
Sanduſky, 

Muſkingum is a fine gentle river, confined by high 
banks, which preveats its floods from overflowing 
the ſurrounding country. It is 250 yards wide at. 
its confluence with the Ohio, and navigable, without 
any obſtructions, by large batteaux, to a. little lake 
at 1ts head ; from thence to Cayahoga, a creek. that 
empties into Lake Erie, is not above two miles; and 
which muſt beeome the belt portage between that 
lake and the Ohio. 

Cayahoga at its mouth 1s wide and deep enough 
to receive large ſloops froia the lake. 

Sanduſky is a conſiderable river that empties into 
Lake Erie; its {ſtream is gentle, aud ** enough at 
its mouth to receive ſloops. 
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page 96, line 21, at the word Wood—Lake On- 
tario is about 600 miles in circumference, Lake Erie 
nearly 300, Lake St. Clair about go, Lake Huron is 
8 1000, and Lake Superior between 15 and 
1000. 

The Lake of the Wood from eaſt to weſt is about 
70 miles, and its greateſt breadth about forty. 

Lake Michigan is divided on the north-ealt from 
Lake Huron by the Streights of Michillimacknac. 
Its greateſt length is 230 miles, its breadth about 
60, and its eircumference nearly 600. ä 

On the north weſt parts of this lake its waters 
branch out into two bays; that which lies towards 
the north is Noquet's Bay, and the other Puan's, or 
Green Bay. | | | 

The waters of this, as well as the other great lake; 
ate clear, wholeſome, abound in fiſh, and are of ſuſ- 
ficient depth for the navigation of ſhips. | | 

It is worth obſerving, that ſome of theſe lakes, in 
magnitude, are almoſt equal to the ſeas of Europe; 
and though there 1s not an immediate communica- 
tion for ſbips with the Atlantic ocean, yet the advan- 
tages they muſt afford to the operations of commerce 
will prove not only very conſiderable, bat, I conceive, 
will be nearly as beneficial as open ſeas, when the 
ſurrounding countries are under the ſame govern- 
ment, and influenced by reciprocal intereſt. 


r page 97, line 2, at the word limit Colonel 
Gordon, in his Journal, ſays, * that this country 
may, from a proper knowledge, be aflirmed to be the 
mot healthy, the moſt pleaſant, and moſt fertile ſpot 
of earth known to-European people,” 


page 164, line 24, at the word trade — The fol- 
lowing juſt and judicious obſervations were addrefied 
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to the Earl of Hillſborough, in the year 1770, when 
Secretary of State for the North American Depart- 
ment: 

„No part of North America will require leſs en- 
couragement for the production of naval ſtores, and 
raw materials for manufactories in Europe, and for 
ſupplying the Weſt India Iſlands with /umber, pro- 
v1/:0ns, &c. than the country of the Ohio; and for 
the following reaſons : 

Firſt, The lands are excellent, the climate tempe- 
rate, the native grapes, filk worms, and mulberry 
trees, abound. every where; hemp, hops, and rye 
grow ſpontaneouſly in the valleys and low lands ;, 
lead and iron are plenty in the hills; ſalt fprings are 
innumerable; and no ſoil: is better. adapted to the 
culture of tobacco, flax, and cotton, than that of the 
Ohio. 

Second, The country is well watered by ſeveral 
navigable rivers, communicating. with each other ; 
by which, and a ihort land carriage, the produce of 
the lands of the Ohio can, even now, (in the year 
1772) be ſent cheaper to the ſea- port town of Alex- 
andria, on the Potomac river in Virginia, (where the 
troops of General Braddock landed) than any kind 
of merchandiſe 1s ſent from Northampton to Lon- 
don. 

Third, The river Ohio is, at alFtimes of the year, 
' navigable with large boats, like the weſt country 
barges,. rowed only by. four or five men ; and from 
the month of February to April large ſhips. may be 
built on the Ohio, and ſent to ſea, laden with hemp, 
iron, flax, ſilk, tobacco, cotton, pot-aſh, &c. 

Fourth, Flour, corn, beef, ſhip-plank, and other 
uſeful articles can be ſent down the ſtream of the O- 
hio to Welt Florida, and from thence to the 2 

ia 
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India iſlands, much cheaper, and in better order, than 
from New-York or Philadelphia, to thoſe iflands.' . 

Fifth, Hemp, tobacco, iron, and ſuch. bulky arti- 
cles, may alſo be ſent down the ſtream to the ſea, at 
leaſt 50 per cent; cheaper than theſe articles were e- 
ver carried by land carriage, of only 60 miles, in 
Pennſylvauia.; where waggonage is cheaper than in 
any other part of. North America. 

Sixth, The expence of tranſporting European ma- 
nufactories from the ſea to the Ohio, will not be ſo: 
much as is wow. paid, and muſt ever be paid, to a 

reat part of the countries.of Pennſylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland. Whenever farmers or merchants of 
Ohio ſhall. properly. underſtand the buſineſs of tranſ- 
portation,. they. will. build ſchooners, floops, &c. on 
the Ohio, ſuitable for. the Weſt India or European 
markets ; or, by having. black walaut,. cherry tree, 
oak, &c. properly ſawed for foreign markets, and 
formed into rafts in the manner. that is now done by 
the ſettlers near the upper parts of the Delaware in 
Pennſylvania, and thereon Row their hemp, iron, to- 
bacco, &c. and. proceed with them to New Orleans. 

It may not, perhaps, be amiſs to obſerve, that large 
quantities of flaur ate made in the diſtant (weſtern) 
coun:ries of Pennſylvania, and ſent by an expenſive 
land-carriage to the city of Philadelphia, and from 
thence ſhipped to South Carolina, and to Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida, their being little or no wheat raiſed 
in thoſe provinces. 

The river Ohio ſeems kindly deſigned by nature, 
as the channel through which the two Floridas may 
be ſopplied with flour; not only for their common 
conſumption, but alſo for the carrying on an exten. 
five commerce with Jamaica, and the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments ia the Bay of. Mexico. Mullſtones in abun. 
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dance are to be obtained in the hills near the Ohio; 
and the country is every where well watered with 
large and conſtant ſprings and ſtreams for grit and 
other mills. 

- The-paſſaze from Philadelphia to Pennſacola is ſel- 
dom made in leſs than a month, and fixty: ſhillings» 
per ton, freight, (conſiſting of fixteen barrels) 1 is uſu- 
ally paid for flour, &c. thither. Boats carrying 800 
or 1000 barrels of flour may go in about the fame. 
time from Pitiſburg, as from Philadelphia to Penn- 
ſacola, and for half the above freight; the Ohio mer- 
chants would be able to deliver flour, &c. there in much 
better order than from Philadelphia, and without in- 
ourting the damage and delay of the ſea, and charges 
of inſurance, &e. as from thence to Pennſacola. 

This is not- mere ſpeculation ; for it is a fact, that 
about the year 1746, there was a great ſcarcity of 
proviſions at New Orleans; and the French ſettle- 
tlements at the Illinois, ſmall as they then were, ſent - 
thither in one winter upwards of, eight hundred thou- 
ſand weight of flour,” 


t page 110, line 13, at the word York—That ſtate 
paſſed an Act of Aſſembly in July 1792, for remov- 
ing all obſtructions between Hudſon's river and Lake 
Ontario ; by which means, when it is done, there 
will be an inland navigation, taking its various 
courſes of nearly 2000 miles 1n extent, 
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u page 110, line 24, at the word miles Some of 
theſe have been noticed in a former note, 


x page 111, line 20, at the word intter Colonel 
Gordon, in his journal down the Ohio mentions, - 
„ That thoſe falls do not deſerve that name, as the 
ſtream on the north ſide has no ſudden pitch, but 
only runs over a ledge of rocks. Several boats, he 

ſays, 
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ſays, paſſed them in the drieſt ſeaſon of the year, un- 
loading half of their freight. They pafſed on the 
north fide, where the carrymy place is three quarters 
of a mile long; on the ſouth-eaſt fide, it is about 
half that diſtance, and is reckoned the ſafeſt paſſage 
for thoĩe who are unaequainted with it; but it is 
the. moſt tedious, as, during part of the ſummer, and 
autumn, the batteaux-men drag their boats over the 
rock. The fall is about half a mile rapid water, 
which, however, is pallable, by wading and dragging 
the boat againſt the ſtream when loweſt, and with 
fill greater eaſe when the water is is raiſed a little.“ 


page 113, line 20, at the word $:a—Befides the 
ſeveral channels of the communications already men- 
tioned, the:e are wor others. which, in a very few 
years, Will be opened ; as the Pennſylvanians have 
already turned their attention toward them. | 

One from Lake Erie to a place called Le Bœuf, 
down the Allegany, to a river called Kifkiſminitas, 
then up the ſame a certain diflance, and from thence 
by a ſhort portage to a branch of the Suſquehanna, 
called Junizta, The other is from Lake Ontario to 
the ealt branch of the Delaware, which it is ſaid will 
not be attended with much difficulty ; and which 
will be a direQ communication between Philadelphia. 
aud that Lake. 

There is a ridge of hills, generally called the Shin- 
ing Moun'ains, which begin at Mexico, and conti- 
nue to the eaſt of California, that ſeparate the water 
of thoſe rivers which fall either into the gulf of that 
peninſula, or the Gulf of Mex co. From thence, as 
they continve therr courſe northward, between the 
waters of the Miſſiſſippi, and the rivers that empty 
themſelves into the. Pacific Ocean, and end in about 
lat: 48 or 49, where ſeveral rivers have their ſources, 

which 
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which either run into Hudſon's Bay, or the South 
Sea. 

Theſe hills lying nearly parallel with the Allega- 
ny Mountains, a conſiderable diſtance from the Pa- 
ciac Sea, forms, if it may be ſo called, a great val. 
ley, which conſtitutes what is called the Weſtern 
Country of America, and is nearly in the centre of 
this vaſt continent. — 

In reflecting upon the object of the federal gover- 
ment, and the rapid ſtrides it is making, it appears 
rather puerile in the United States think ing io make 
the ſeat of their government permanent upon the 
Po wtomac; or at leaſt it would be. ſo, to run the 
country to heavy expences, when it is obvious that 
poſterity will, in the courſe of a century at fartheſt, - 
remove it to the Miſſiſſippi, which is the moſt cen- 
tral, and conſequently the proper place. By that 
means the efficiency of the federal government will - 
act like the vital fluid which is propelled from the 
heart, and give motion and energy to every extre-- 
mity of the empire. | 

The country between Cape Florida and Cape” 
North, the ſouthern head-land of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, lies between lat. 25 ard: 48, and welt long. 
82 and 66; and. the country between Catifornia and 
Nootka Sound, between lat. 3o and 47, and weſt 
long. 118 and 128, which is a diſtance between 15 
and 1600 miles from north to ſouth, and between 
2500 and 3000 from eaſt to weſt; ſo that if we take 
the medium, and make an allowance for the proba- 
ble extenſion of the United States both to the north- 
ward and ſouthward, it appears pretty clearly, that 
a ſpot upon the Mifliſſippi, nearly lat. 44, I think 
upon Lake Pepin, or at St. Anthony's falls, ought 8 
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be placed the permanent ſeat of the federal ee 
ment. 

From a point lat. 44, upon the Atlantic coaſt, 
and running frcm thence a due weſt line, until it 
ſtrikes the Miſſiſſippi, is a diſtance of nearly 1200 
miles, and from thence to the Pacific coaſt, contiou- 
ing the. ſame line, it is ſomething more ; but the 
difference is immaterial, while the communications 
from thence would be facilitated to every part of 
the empire, by the peculiar advantages of the vari- 
ous navigable rivers that have their ſources in the 
ſame neighbourhood, Carver has deſcribed them 
as follows. 

« The four moſt capital rivers in America, z. e. 
the St. Lawrence, the Miſſiſſippi, the River Bourbon, 
or Red River, and the Oragon, have their ſources 
in the ſame. neighbourhood, The waters of the 
three former are within thirty miles of each other; 
the latter is farther weſt. 

This thews that theſe parts are the higheſt land 
in North Ameriea ; and it is an inſtance not to be 
- - paralleled on the other three quarters of the globe, 
that four rivers of ſuch magnitude ſhould take their 
- riſe together; and each, after running ſeveral courſes, 
diſcharge their waters into different oceans, at the 
.. diſtance of 2000 miles from their ſources. For in 
their paſlage from this ſpot, to the Bay of St. Law. 
. Tence eaſt, to the Bay of Mexico ſouth, to Hudſon's 
Bay north, and to the Bay of the Streights of An. 
nian weſt, each of theſe traverſe upwards of 2000 
miles.“ 

Beſides, the ſame author has deſcribed thoſe places, 
and the truth of which is ſupported by the teſtimo- 
ny of other travellers with whom I have converſed, 
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as one of the moſt beautiful countries upon the earth. 


Theſe are his words: 

« The Miſſiſſippi below Lake Pepin, flows with 
a gentle current, but the breadth is very uncertain, 
in ſome places it being upwards of a mile, in others 
not more than a quarter, 

„This river has a range of mountains through- 
out the whole way, which in particular places ap- 
proach near to it, in others lie at a greater diſtance, 

„The land between the mountaius on either ſide, 
is generally covered with graſs, with a few groves 
of trees interſperſed, near. which large droves of deer 
and elk are fiequently ſeen feeding. 285 

In many places, pyramids of rocks appeared, 
reſembling old ruinous towers ; at others, amazing 
precipices ;—and what is very remarkable, whilſt 


this ſcene preſented 1tſelf on one fide, the oppoſite 
ſide of the ſame mountain was covered with the fi- 


neſt herbage, which gradually aſcended to its ſum- 

mit. From thence the moſt beautiful proſpe@ that 

the imagination can form opens to your view. 
„ Verdant plains, fruitful meadows, numerous 


- iſlands, and all abounding with a variety of trees 


that yield amazing quantities of fruit without care 


or cultivation: ſuch as the nut tree, the maple, 


which produces ſugar, vines loaded with delicious 
grapes, and plumb trees bending under their bloom- 
ing burdens but above all, the winding river flow- 


ing gently beneath, and reaching as far as the eye 


can extend, by turns attract your admiration, and 
excite your wonder. The Lake is about 20 miles 


long, and nearly 6 in breadth. 


% The Mifliſſippi, as far as the entrance of the ri- 
ver St. Croix, about forty miles above Lake Pepin, 


is very full of iſlands ; ſome of which are of a con- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable length. On theſe alſo grow great numbers 


of the ſugar tree, and around them vines loaded with 


grapes creeping to their very tops. From the lake 


a few ſmall mountains are to be ſeen, 

„The river St. Pierre flows through a moſt de- 
lightful country, abounding with all the neceſſaries 
of liſe, which grow ſpontaneouſly ; and with a lit- 


le cultivation it might be made to produce 1ts lux- 


uries. a 
Wild rice grows here in great abundance, and 


every part is filled with trees bending under their 
loads of fruit; ſuch as plambs, grapes, and apples 


—The meadows are covered with hops and many 
ſorts of vegetables; while the ground is ſtored with 
uſeful roots ;---with angelica, ſpikenard, and ground 
nuts as large as hens eggs. 

A little diſtance from the river are eminences \ 


from which you have views that cannot he exceed- 


ed for their variety and beauty ;- amidſt theſe are 


delightful groves, and ſuch amazing quantities of 


the ſugar tree, that they would produce ſugar ſuffici- 
ent for any number of inhabitants, dd 
„A little way from the mouth of this river, on, 
the north fide of it, ſtands a hill, one part of which 
that toward the Miſſiſſippi, is compoſed entirely of 


White ſtone of a ſoft nature. But what appears re- 


markable, 1s, that the colour of it 1s as white as the 
driven ſnow. The outward part of it was crumb. 
led. by the wind and weather into heaps of ſand, of 
which a beautiful compoſition might be made; or, 
Jam of opinion, that when properly treated, the 
ſtone itſelf would grow harder by ume, aud have a 
very noble effect in architecture. ö 
Near that braveh which is termed the War ble 
Siren, ic hor tat, rom v 
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a ſort of whetſtone, out of which they hew the'howis 
of their pipes. This country likewiſe abounds with 
a milk-vhite clay, of which china-ware might be 
made, equal in goodneſs to the Aſiatic. 

« At the falls of St. Anthony the Miſſiſſippi is 


above 250 yards wide, and forms a moſt delightful! 


cataract. The fall is thirty feet perpendicular, and 
the rapids below is about 3oo yards more, render 
the deſcent confiderably greater; ſo that when view= 
ed at a diſtance they appear to be much higher than 
they really are, | 

+ The country round is extremely beautiful 
Tt is not an uninterrupted plain, where the eye finds 
no relief; but it is compoſed of many aſcents, which 
are covered with the fineſt verdure, and interſperſed 


with little groves, that give a pleaſing variety to 


the proſpect. 

On the whole, when the falls are included, 
which may be ſeen at the diſtance of four miles, a 
more pleaſing and pictureſque view cannot, I believe, 
be found throughout the univerſe, 

+ The country, about 60 miles above the falls, 
to the river St. Francis, is in ſome places hilly, but 
without mountains ; and the land 1s tolerably good. 
A little above this, to the north-eaſt, are a number 
of ſmail lakes, called the Thouſand Lakes ;---the 
country about which, though but little frequented, 
is the beſt within many miles for hunting, as the 
hunter never fails returning loaded beyond his ex- 
pectations. The Miſſiſſippi here begins to grow 
Imall, it being not above go yards wide.” 

Other travellers agree with Carver, alſo, in ſaying 
that there is a conſiderable proportion of good land 
upon Lake Superior and - upon Red River---They 
deſcribe the country about Lake Winnepeck, 8 
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lies to the north-weſt of Lake Superior, as very fer- 


tile; it producing vaſt quantities of rice, which 
grows ſpontaneouſſy ; and ſay, that the ſngar tree 


grows in great plenty; which, if true, not only 


pro ves the ſoil muſt be very fruitful, as they never 


grow in different land; but that the climate muſt be 
conſiderably more temperate here than it is upon 


the Atlantic coaſt 10 degrees farther ſouthward; for 
I never heard of a ſugar tree being ſeen on the eaſ- 


terncoaſt of Ame rica as far north as lat, 43%, This 


opinion is confirmed by the following remarks made 


by Carver. g | 

« I can from my own knowledge affirm, that I 
found the winter I paſt to the weſtward of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi far from ſevere ; and the north winds blow-- 
ing on thoſe countries, conſiderably more temperate 
than I have often experienced them to be nearer the 
coaſt ;” (meaning the Atlantic coaſt) “ and that this» 
did not ariſe from an uncertataty of the ſeaſons, 
but was annually the-caſe, I conclude, both from 
the ſmall quantity of the ſnow that fell, and a total: 
diſuſe of ſnow ſhoes by the Indians, without which 
none of the more eaſtern nations can poſſibly travel 
during the winter.“ 

When it is 8 that the ſettlements of 
the United States; have extended, in little more than 
a century, upwards of 625 miles back from the At- 
lantic, under the influence of almoſt continual Indi- 
an wars, excluſive of many other cauſes which ope- 
rated to retard their growth, and which are inciden- 
tal ro the riſe of all infant countries circumſtanced 
in the peculiar manner that America was; and that 
it is not only probable, but morally certain, that the 
preſent ſtreugth of the ſettlements weſt of the Ale- 
gavy mountains, muſt in the courſe of a very few 
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years ſecure them from all invaſion; it appears to- 
me to be an object of the greateſt importance with 
the preſent federal government to look forward to a 
circumſtance, upon which the perfection of their po- 
litical ſyſtem depends: and it is the more ſo, as the 
preſent zra cf reaſon puts in their power to extend 
the advantages of civilization with an accelerated 
force, to which no period that we are acquainted with. 
in the annals oi man, has been equally auſpicious, 

This object has not eſcaped many of our moſt pe- 
netrating legiſlators; and perhaps the ſentiment 
would have been general, if there had been time, 
ſince our independence, for the habits of life, and 
the influence of education, to be done away. But 
the ſyſtem of the aggrandizing commerce, which o- 
riginated in Europe, had been tranſplanted upon the 
ſhores of this continent, and has taken ſuch deep 
root, as in ſome inſtances to militate, to the injury 
of philoſophy, and the happineſs of mankind--Hence 
it has happened that ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs which is the 
charaQeriſtic of prejudice, folly, and impolicy, has 
ſometimes betrayed its features in the deciſions of. 
eur anion. 

That this ſhould have happened is not in the leaſt 
extraordinary; but it is to be preſumed, ſince the 
Europeans are beginning to follow our example, it 
will give ſtability to thoſe wavering characters, 
which will always be found among men who have 


not judgement ſufficient to diſcover the priciples of 


a juſt policy, nor the firmneſs to adopt them with- 
out the countenance of others; ſo it has happened, 
that there have been found evil geniuſes, or igno- 
rance, which have reprobated the ſublime and rea- 
ſonable views of the union as chimerical. 
The advantages of peace have been clearly eps 
ta ine 
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tained by the moſt enlightened nations of Europe 
after ſtruggles fur dominion that have coſt them mil- 
lions of lives, and brought a load of evils upon 
themſelves, which nothing but Herculian ſtrength 
would be able to ſupport: but if man has been 
treated hitherto as a beaſt of burthen, the moſt en- 
lightened philoſophers, particularly Dr. Adam 
Smith, have proved theſe. benefits, and the folly of 
colonization: 

I therefore think when we contemplate the pro- 
greſs of reaſon, the peculiar nature of the federal 
government, and the ſingular circumſtance of a peo- 
ple of one entire continent ſpeaking. the ſame lan- 
guage, it ſeems that nothing ſhort of a revolution in 
— natural intellects of men, can fruſtcate the de- 
ſign. 

I have entered into theſe minutize by way of il- 
luſtrating, as far as the ſubje& required, and my | 
abilities would permit, to ſhew the advantages of | 
the ſyſtem of government adopted by America ; ard 
at the ſame time to ſhew that the country toward 
the head waters of the Miſſiſſippi is beautiful, rich, 
and abounding in all the varieties of nature neceſſa- | 
ry to ſupport and embelliſh a great capital. 


z page 126, line 5, at the word Fall. This you 
will find mentioned in a note extracted from his | 
book, in the preceding part of this work. 


az page 134, line 1, at the word ereFed---A houſe 
of this fort may be made as comfortable and elegant 
as any other kind of building; and is therefore the | 
: moſt convenient, as it may be erected in ſuch a | 
. manner as to anſwer the circumſtances of all defcrip= 
tions of perſons, 
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dd page 144, line 5, at the word Philadelpbia-- 
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The diſtances in the ſettled parts only can be com- 
puted with any degree of exaQitude ; but from the 
belt information that can be collected, from the Ra- 
pids of the Ohio to Santa Fe is about 1000 miles, 
and from thence to the city of Mexico about 1500. 

The computed diſtance between New Orleans and. 
Mexico is ſomewhat ſhoit of 2000 miles, and about 


the ſame to Santa Fe. 


© page 144, line 14, at the word danger---This. 
road has been conliderably improved, and a polt- 
now paſſes weekly through it from Philadelphia to 
Kentucky, . 


dd page 145, line 4, at the word Potowmac— 
There are two conſiderable falls in the. Potowmac, 
one about twelve miles above Alexandria, the other 
nearly thirty, and when theſe canals are completed, 
which moſt probably will be the latter end of 1793. 
its navigation will be carried quite into the Alega- 
ny mountains. 


ee page 199, line 24, at the word The---The live 
oak grows in quantity ſufficient, between the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi and the River St. Joſeph, as would be equal 
to build and ſupport a navy ſuperior to the mari- 
time ſtrength of Europe combined. together, and 
which is acknowledged to be the molt laſting and 
bet calculated for ſhips of war of any kind'of tim- 
ber hat has been uſed for that purpoſe, 


= page 212, line 16, at the word refleFton---Since 

this letter was written I have been able to aſcertain 

more particularly the object of the expedition con- 

ducted by General St, Clair, and the cauſe of his 
being defeated. ; 4 

By the treaty, in which Great Britain acknow- 

| | ledged 
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ledged the independence of the United States, it 
was ſtipulated and agreed to by Great Britain, that 
the fortreſſes of Niagara and Detroit ſhould be deli- 
vered up to the United States as immediately as it 
could be done with convenience, Whether it pro-- 
ceeded from the. repreſentations made by the go- 
vernment of Canada to the miniſters of Great Bri- 
tain, or not, I cannot preſume to determine; but it 
15 certain thoſe places are properly confidered of more 
importance than was at firſt imagined by the Bri- 
th Court ;-and it is an indubitable truth, the mo- 
ment they are poſſeſſed by the Americans, that in- 
ſtant the Engliſh fur trade of Canada will be reduced. 
more than one half of what it 1s at preſent. 

This declaration, as it comes from an American, 
may be conſidered as impolitic; but | have thrown 
it out purpoſely to ſhew how little the faith of trea- 
ties are to be depended upon, when they are found 
to claſh with the important intereſts of the contract- 
ing parties,---and as I confider every ſpecies of po- 
licy, which has aot integrity for its baſis, mean and 
contemptible. 

As the United States had waited more than ſeven 
years in expectation that the Britih Government 
would fulül this engagement, and finding that it was 
not then convenient for them to abandon thoſe forts, 
they determined to eſtabliſh a garriſon at the mouth 
of the Miami of the lake which was to have been ſup-- 
ported by a chain of communication with Pittſburg, 
for the acquiſition of this purpoſe was the object of 
this expedition. 

Fort Washington, at the mouth of the Muſkin- 
gum, and Fort Jefferſon, between the head waters 
of the Sciota. and St. Mary“ s river, which empties 

into 
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into Lake Erie, a ſhort diſtance from Sanduſky, had 
been previouſly eſtabliſhed ; and the next object was 
to eſtabliſh a third, ſouth eaſt of Sanduſky, upon 
thoſe ridges of hills where the waters of the lake, 
and thoſe of the Ohio, take different directions. 

Had this plan been effected, though the Indians 
might at times have harraſſed thofe poſts, ſtill the 
purpoſe for which they would have been created 
muſt have anſwered ; as it is impoſſible for them to 
carry on their attacks regularly, or for any length 
of time, by reaſon of their deſultory manner of liv- 
ing; and thus, by our becoming. permanently fixed 
upon the lake, we ſhould at once give a decided 
blow to your trade in Canada ; for it was the in-- 
tention of the federal government, not to permit any 
perſon | to trade within the limits of the United 
States in that quarter, without a written privilege 
for that purpoſe, ſigned by the Preſident of Con- 

reſs. 
wy The army of General St. Clair, which was to 
have atchieved this arduous end, amounted to about 
1400 men, great part of which were militia; and 
moſt of the others, inconceivable as 1t may appear, 
were recruited from the ſea-port towns upon the 
Atlantic; and of courſe were compoſed of men who 
were totally unacquainted with the Indian manner 
of fighting ;---indeed a large proportion of them 
were Europeans. 

General St. Clair had advanced between twenty 
and thirty miles in front of Fort Jefferſon in his- 
courſe toward Lake Erie, when about ſixty of the 
militia deſerted with an intention to return to their 
reſpe&ive homes, after whom he diſpatched g3oo of 


his men, they conſiſting of the only old * 
ad 
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nad in his army; and it was in the abſence of this 
detachment, that his army was attacked, juſt at the 
break of day; after the troops, moſt imprudently, 
had left the parade at which they had been ſome 
time before it was light, according to the cuſtom in 
Indian war, though his outpoſts had been attacked 
inceſſantly during the whole night, and ſeveral of 
his centinels killed. The Indians, finding the army 
was thin of their guard, ruſhed upon them with 
ſuch impetuoſity, as to prevent their being able to 
form, or to act with any vigour or preciſion. 

This grand object has not been abandoned by the 
federal government, and for the purpoſe of carrying 
it into execution, by meaſures more wiſe, and means 
more certain, than had been purſued hitherto, 3000 
federal troops, with a legion of 1200 horſe and foot, 
are to be kept in continual pay ; and while the dif- 
ferent garriſons are to over-awe the Indians, the le- 
gion is to ſcour the eountry: round; ſo as to ſecure 
the ſettlements. on the weſt ſide of the Ohio from 
the ir attacks, and thus by progreſſive and perma- 
nent eſtabliſhments ward off the dangers of irregu- 
lar and predatory warfare. 

This ſyſtem has already produced a very impor- 
taut effect: the more intelligent Indian chiefs are 
ſo perfectly ſenſible, that it is now invain for them 
to contend againſt a. palladium, which is daily invi- 
gorated by the current of emigration, which, like a 
perennial plant, ſhews no ſigns of decay, that they 
have promiſed to punith thoſe audacions fugitives, 
who murdered. our Commiſſioners that were going 
to their nations for the purpoſe of offering them 
peace; and have allo agreed to a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities while the preliminaries are ſettling ; ſo that I 
have 
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have no heſitation in declaring it as my opinion 
that, if the preſent meaſures are purſued with wil 
dom and vigour, there will be a ſpeedy end to war 
and maſſacre in that quarter, and the whole weſtern 
country muſt then enjoy that repoſe, which has ſo 
often and ſo fatally been diſturbed by the ineendia- 
res. both of Canada and Louiſana. 
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END OF THE FIRST Voruuz. 


